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INSURANCE CONTRACT 
FAVORS MORTGAGEE 


Man Given a Loan Has All Advantage 
in Insurance Policy, Says 
W. N. Bament 








ADDRESSES ALBANY FIELD CLUB 





General Adjuster of Home Discusses 
Interest of Mortgagee Under Fire 
Insurance Policy 





Fully sixty per cent. of all the real 
estate in the United States is encum- 
bered. Lenders of money thereon al- 
most invariably insist upon having the 
improvements covered by insurance 
policies payable to them as collateral. 
It is therefore apparent that the inter- 
est of a mortgagee under a policy of 
fre insurance is of the greatest import- 
ance not only to the vast number of cor- 
perations and individuals who loan 
money on real estate, but to the com- 
panies which issue the policies. 

Treats All Phases of Subject 

This subject was treated in a master- 
ly manner by W. N. Bament, general 
adjuster of the Home, in a talk before 
the Albany Field Club on Friday night 
cf last week. The address was in real- 
ity a little booklet on the subject, and 
should be printed by Mr. Bament and 
generally circulated, as it is impossi- 
ble in the limited space of a newspaper 
to give the address in its entirety. 

It is Mr. Bament’s belief that if there 
isa more highly favored party to any 
contract than a mortgagee under a pol- 
icy of fire insurance he has not yet 
been discovered. Whenever he has 
asked he has received; whenever he 
has sought he has found; and when- 
ever he has knocked it has been opened 
unto him either by the insurers them- 
selves, or the courts, for what the 
furmer have omitted, the latter have 
supplied. 

Decisions in a Nutshell 

In Maine, Massachusetts, Mississippi 

and North Carolina, the mortgagee has, 
by statute, under certain conditions, a 
lien against the insurance money due 
Le mortgagor. In Louisiana a clause 
‘ used making loss if any payable to 
the holder or holders of the mortgage 
hetes, In New York City the loss is 
made payable to the original mortga- 
fee, or the owner of the mortgage at 
the time of the fire, the former, how- 
‘ver, agreeing upon request to inform 
‘€ insurer of the name and address 
f : 
* the party to whom it may have been 
‘signed. In New England the loss is 
— Payable to the mortgagee as his 
Pipe May appear under present and 
aeare mortgages covering the pre- 
uses. In the West the loss is made 
(Continued on page 13.) 
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HOW TO WRITE 
BUSINESS INSURANCE 


William J. Graham, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, Sees Field of 
Enormous Possibilities 


TALKS TO N. Y. UNDERWRITERS 


No Business So Small It Doesn't Need 
Life Insurance—None So 
Large 


William J. Graham, head of the group 
cepartment of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, who wrote a series of arti- 
cles on “The Romance of Life Insur- 
ance,” which had a circulation of hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies, told how 
to sell business insurance on Tuesday, 
talking to the Underwriters’ Association 
of New York City. He said that busi- 
ness life insurance will be bought and 
sold only as it is intelligently canvassed. 
The present business insurance era was, 
in a way, antedated by the million taken 
on the life of Frank H, Peavey, Min- 
reapolis. At the unexpected death of 
Mr. Peavey, within two years from the 
time that the policy was taken out, the 
million dollars paid to his estate proved 
of the greatest benefit to the company 
and its creditors. The two chief of- 
ficials of the present Peavey Company 
ure carrying between them a million or 
more insurance on modern business 
plan. Scores of other policies written 
in relatively small amounts up to poli- 
cies running seven figures are out- 
standing in that city. In discussing 
the Tom Shevlin case, Mr. Graham 
said: 

The recent much exploited business 
insurance of a million and a half upon 
the life of Thomas Shevlin was the na- 
tural sequence of the intelligent work 
which had been done in Minneapolis on 
the subject of corporation insurance. 
Shevlin was a young man of large prom- 
ise—a man who believed in himself tre- 
mendously—who imparted his self con- 
fidence to others—a man whose ambi- 
ticus plans entailed necessarily large 
credits. In Mr. Shevlin’s lifetime the 
huge business insurance which he car- 
ried did much to support not only the 
credits needed but the estimates of 
value which his corporation put upon 
him. In his untimely death the insur- 
ance moneys supplied the basis for mak- 
ing good all credits and supply in dol- 
lars and cents the money loss of the life 
to the business. In this, Mr. Shevlin’s 
avsociates, big men, were intimately 
concerned and Mr. Shevlin’s estate 
further conserved by the importance of 
this insurance to the Shevlin Company. 

After quoting a number of prominent 
benkers and other business men en- 
dorsing business insurance, Mr. Graham 
said: 

In New York you have many of the 
largest businesses of the country, in 
some of which life insurance would play 
a big part in protecting valued lives in 
the sense of indemnifying against their 
loss. But more than this, you have 
scores of small businesses which need 
ycur insurance efforts more keenly than 
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the larger ones. In the 1915 Bradstreet 
publication there were listed 21,661 fail- 
ures in the United States and Canada. 
OQ: these failures 20,251 representing 
93% of the whole were capitalized for 
$5,000 or less. 
Causes of Failure 

While there are many reasons for 
failure to which life insurance does not 
apply it is interesting to note that the 
a‘fferent causes of failure are classified 
under two heads: 


A—Due to faults of those failing 
and 
B—Not due to faults of those fail- 
ing. 
The business which fails by reason 
of the loss of credit or capital or of 


ability previously supplied by a deceas- 
ing life would not be listed as not. due 
to faults of those failing, whereas by 
means of life insurance we havé a rem- 
eay here which will take it out of this 
category and either apply by life insur- 
ance to directly eliminate such causes 
of failure or by refusal to take life in- 
surance for this purpose classified 
clearly as due to the faults of those fail- 
ing in not having insurance indemnity 
upon such lives. And isn’t it the work 
of all holding up our national credit 
fabrie to see that nothing remains un- 
Cone that can be done, to eliminate 
faults that bring failures? 

The Bradstreet Company reports the 
aeaths of individuals, partners or -offi- 
cers in corporations voluntarily notify- 
ing interest subscribers direct in each 
such case, There can be no other rea- 
son for a credit company making such 
report other than the assumption that 
the death of such a man is of pertinent 
interest to all interested in that par- 
ticular concern. In response to a ques- 
tlon as to whether or not they reported 
the amount of business insurance Car- 
ried in event of death exactly as they 
would be expected to report the amount 
of fire insurance carried in event of a 
fire in such concern they replied as fol- 
lows: 


Our inquiry blanks do not contain 
a printed question referring to life in- 
surance and the extent to which we 
make inquiry into the subject of life 
or business insurance depends upon 
whether or not it is referred to as a 
factor, and whenever it comes up in 
that manner we give it consideration 
to the same extent that we give con- 
sideration to any other form of insur- 
ance carried by the subject of the re- 
port. 


Position of Federal Reserve Banks 

It is also interesting to note that the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York in 
its individual statement form which it 
is attempting to get its member banks 
to use inquires as to the amount of in- 
surance carried and as to who is bene- 


ficiary Other reserve banks. are en- 
deavoring to get the same schedules 
used. It seems a fair hypothesis that 
the member banks who desire to get 
their securities in the most excellent 
shape for re-discount purposes will be 
quick to see the reasons behind the 


the Federal Reserve 
York and to embody this 
question in the schedule supporting 
their notes. And the question itself 
tells the whole story of the need. “When 
it comes to extending credit,’ says 
Chairman A. Barton Hepburn of the 
Chase National Bank, “the average busi- 
ness man does not, perhaps, have in 
mind any set of rules or formulae,” 

Mr. Hepburn does not attempt to ana- 
lyze and catalogue the qualities the ap- 
plicants should possess, as a basis for 
the credit they ask. He reaches a con- 
clusion by the short cut to which he is 
accustomed, viz., the man’s manner, ap- 
pearance, reputation, financial standing, 
and somewhat by his words and prom- 
ises. He should in some way, either 
general or specific, by inquiry or intu- 
ition, seek and obtain answers to a num- 
ber of questions such as these: Has 
the man ability, self-control, prudence 
and forethought? Is he cautious, frugal 


suggestions of 
sjank of New 
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apd normal in his habits of life? Has 
he a sense of justice and a proper re- 
gard for the rights of others? Is he 
accustomed to assume responsibility, 
and does he understand the need for 
boing prepared to meet emergencies? 
Is he home-loving, industrious and mind- 
ful of duty? Is he progressive, and 
likely, therefore, to keep pace with his 
competitors? Does he know how to get 
money’s worth for money expended? Is 


he fickle and erratic, or are his habits 


fixed and his purposes in life well- 
defined? Has he integrity and reputa- 
tion and does he cherish his standing 


among his fellowmen? Is he selfish and 
self-centered, or does he think of others, 


ard especially of wife, children and 
those who may be dependent upon 
h'm?” These statements of Mr. Hep- 


burn are, in my judgment, the most con- 
vincing reason for any man taking a 
business life insurance that can be put 
forth in a single paragraph. 
Discusses Policy Form 

Now as to the form of the policy: 

It is most important that a business 
insurance contract be written in a way 


{hat will make the business the direct 
owner, There are two legal questions 
te be met with in the writing of cor- 


poration insurance that are of the ut- 
nost importance. One is the fixing of 
the insurable interest and the other is 
in the right of assignment—both having 
to do with the ownership of the policy. 
In order to absolutely insure that the 
corporation or the business is the owner 
of the policy it is advisable in all in- 
stances and necessary in most that the 
cecrporation be made the direct appli- 
cant-beneficiary. It is also necessary 
that the relationship under which the 
life becomes valuable to the corpora- 
tion and against which value the _ in- 
surance indemnity be clearly set forth. 
lt is further necessary that the insured 
censent to the insurance upon his life, 
and that the insured act in his indi- 
vidual capacity while the corporation 
applicant-beneficiary acts in legal ca- 


pacity as its rights are wholly statu- 
tcry. By so doing the question of all 
assignable rights and, in fact, the entire 
ownership of the policy legally vests 
where it is desired to vest, in the appli- 
cant-beneficiary. Another plan is likely 
tv bring a contest from a man’s estate 
as to first the insurable interest in the 
policy taken out by the man’s individual 
act for the benefit of a corporation, or 
secondly, raise an issue as to any rights 
under an assignment of such policy to 
a corporation, both as to the matter of 
the rights themselves and as to the 
manner of the extent of these rights as 
provable under the assignment. 


Separate Policy Where There Is More 
Than One Life 


Regarding the kind of insurance it is 
desirable in practically all cases to issue 
separate policies where more than one 
life is concerned. A common fallacy 
in co-partnership insurance has been 
that the insurance should be on the joint 
life plan. <A joint life insurance is 
merely a promise to pay one claim on 
the first death which cancels the whole 
ccntract, whereas each life should be 
piotected to the extent of the value to 
the company so that the contract can- 
1o0t be cancelled upon the payment of 
the first claim. A joint life insurance 
on two lives, therefore, leaves the sur- 
viving partner without insurance on his 
own life and perhaps without insurabil- 
ity. It also means that in event of dis- 
continuance of the partnership the abil- 
iiv to surrender the whole insurance or 
avoiding the carrying of insurance on a 
man no longer valuable to the concern. 
Where there are three partners or three 
lives involved in one policy the case 
becomes much worse, and four lives or 
more are practically prohibitory from 
au underwriting standpoint. Moreover, 
there are difficulties in the way of plac- 
ing business insurance upon two lives 
or more upon the joint plan because the 
probabilities are greatly increased that 
the lives will not all be found uniformly 
acceptable by the medical department. 
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WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United 
ance Company of New Hampshire for 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the 
SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, 


THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED accident, $15,000, or THREE 
TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disability Endorsement FURTHER guar- 
antees that in case of total disability as a result of inj 
will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, but not 
which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate of $25 PER 
disability. 
should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? 

Agents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Delaware, Mississippi and Kansas. An opportunity 
Address: 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building 


Life and Accident Insur- 
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a, 
On a joint life insurance this means 4 
less of their business. 

On single life policies it often Meang 
that a different form of rated or higher 
premium insurance or substandard jp. 
surance can be placed on the weaker 
life and the protection consummated 
tiat way. By carrying separate poli. 
cies in event of discontinuance of part. 
nership or retirement from partnership 
fo: various reasons, that the terminating 
individual may either have his particy. 
lar policy surrendered for its cash valye 
t the firm or else continue this ingyp. 
ance as an individual policy by paying 
individually the same cash value back 
to the firm. The form of insurance js 
usually the whole life plan, although 
there are many business insurances 
written on endowment plans. Endoy. 
ment plans are most applicable where 
it is desired to absolutely use the same 
beth as indemnity and as a sinking fund 
against the future impairment of the 
life or against some other contingency 
calculated to arise at the end of the ep. 
dowment period. Term insurance js 
occasionally used but in business ingyr. 
ance just as in individual insurance the 
use of the term plan usually means aq 
weak agent. In the term plan some 
arbitrary number of years must be fixed 
for the continuance of the insurance and 
it is obviously difficult to prophesy in 
advance just what this period should be. 
Where there is no right to renew to 
understate the period would be serious 
and where there is a right to renew the 
ipsurance at attained age the increased 
ecst of doing so may prove awkward 
and disappointing. The ordinary life 
pelicy fits admirably here for pure pro- 
tection because it is a contract for the 
term of life with unlimited right to re. 
new from year to year for the same 
level premium. The surrender values ot 
this policy in event it was desired to 
discontinue during lifetime are guch as 
to make the net cost of the insurance 
during the period for which it was car. 
ried compare favorably with the limited 
term plan. 

Hints as to Canvassing 

Now as to canvassing for business 
fisurance: There are big businesses 
and small businesses, just as there are 
big men and smaller met, all needed in 
our public life, and all serving avenues 
of great usefulness. The selling of busi- 
ness insurance should follow the same 
classification as the selling of individual 
insurance, namely the $5,000 man should 
stick to the $5,000 business policy and 
the writer of the $100,000 individual in- 
surance is the logical man co write the 
$100,000 business insurance policy. And 
the process of writing the million 
dollar policy is identical to the 
process of writing the $100,000 pol- 
icy or even the $50,000 policy. Unfortun- 
ately business insurance is confused in 
many an agent’s mind with that of huge 
velume of single transactions. It is my 
observation that it is fatal to many 
agents achieving success by writing the 
smaller policies to attempt to write 4 
large business insurance. It is also my 
observation that such agents are neg 
lecting the legitimate field that is open 
to them in the corner grocery, the drug 
store, the laundry and in general the 
establishments of all kinds, the propr 
etors of which they are writing for small 
and moderate sized individual insur 
ance. The small business insurance 
tics aS personal insurance because the 
small business is often a personal affair 
with one or two men. The targer poll 
cies are written of necessity as pure 
business matters in which associates, of- 
ficers or partners are called in or 2 
which board of directors are called upon 
to consider the insurance. The success 
ful canvass of a corporation insurance 
means, therefore, creating the interest 
by showing intelligently the usefulness 
of life insurance in event of unexpected 
death of the life solicited or by sho¥ 
ing clearly the value of life insurance as 
a supporter of credits and as a dissolver 
of debt in event of death. While 
agent might make some casual refer- 
erce to a large insurance such as the 


(Continued on page 6.) 
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FEDERATIONS POINT OF VIEW 


COLDNESS 





LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ 


Action at Washington “Surprising,” 
Says Mark T. McKee—Should 
Join With Others 


Mark T. McKee, secretary of the In- 
surance Federations and _ organizer, 
rakes the following comment upon the 
action of the Executive Committee of 
tle National Association of Life Under- 
writers in refusing to endorse the Insur- 
ance Federations: 

“During the past few years, the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
has made a splendid advance, not only 
in the number of its subordinate bodies 
and the number of its individual mem- 
pers, but in the constructive character 
of the work it is doing, Notable among 
its achievements is the strong campaign 
of education conducted through news- 
paper advertising. The cost was con- 
tributed by members, in the belief that 
a more intelligent and friendly public 
opinion would be created through such 
presentation of the benefits of life in- 
surance. 

“Through advertising, this great or- 
ganization seeks to do for the branch 
o? the business what the Insurance Fed- 
eration through organization seeks to 
wo for all branches, believing that sound 
public opinion will prove a_ barrier 
avainst the encroachments of the State 
upon the field of private enterprises. 

“Possibly some who are deeply inter- 
ested in the Federation have been sur- 
prised at the unfriendly attitude of cer- 
tain prominent life insurance men to- 
wards the movement, in view of the 
fact that the Federation is in no wise 
aitagonizing any other organization of 
insurance men, but is working solely 
{for the preservation of the business and 
along lines similar to those which the 
life underwriters adopted in their pub- 
luity campaign. This is scarcely ground 
lor surprise, however. Life insurance 
has always stood apart from other 
branches of insurance to a large extent. 
leading agents are usually specialists, 
aid they have had even less in common 
with representatives of other branches 
than have the smaller producers, many 


cf whom handle other lines also. An 
invitation to join with fire, casualty, 
fraternal and mutual men _ naturally 


struck life insurance men as something 
80 unusual that some of them want time 
io consider it and to learn what advan- 
tages may be expected to result. 


Outlines Possible Federation Activities 


“While the Federation has only one 
(eclared purpose—defense of the busi- 
iess, through the creation of sound 
public sentiment, against State insur- 
ance—there is nothing to prevent its 
members, insurance men and laymen 
wike, from undertaking anything else 
lor their common good—fire protection, 
accident prevention, life extension, re- 
duced taxation, or whatever it may be. 
Having worked together for one pur- 


—— 


pose, they can do so for any other on 
which they may agree. 

“Representing the public as well as 
the insurance interests, the Federation 
will speak with much force on insur- 
arce matters in which the interests of 
all its members are common. It in- 
vites all life insurance men to have a 
voice in determining what is for the 
best interest of all. It seeks to benefit 
them all, even though some do decline 
1o assist in its work. If those life men 
who join and help map its course re- 
ce:ve greater benefits than those who 
do not, they will but reap the fruits of 
their foresight.” 


EDGAR C. FOWLER RESIGNS 


Superintendent of Agencies State Mu- 
tual for Number of Years—New 
Position June 1 


Edgar C. Fowler, superintendent of 
agencies of the State Mutual Life of 
Worcester, Mass., has resigned. An an- 
ncuncement regarding his new connec- 
tion will be made the latter part of 
April. 

Mr. Fowler is one of tne best-known 
siperintendents of agencies in the life 
insurance field. His knowledge of the 
business and understanding of agency 
problems in part came from the fact 
that he was once a successful life in- 
surance solicitor and at a later date 
managed an agency with good results. 
He thus learned by experience the dif- 
ficulties confronting men in the field 
and knew how to sympathize with their 
problems. He was superintendent of 
asencies of the State Mutual Life for 
a number of years. 

Mr. Fowler’s resignation takes effect 


April 1. He will have a month’s rest 
and a month’s preparation before as- 
suming his new responsibilities on 


June 1. 
PLACING WAR RISKS 
Kuff Runs Advertisement in 


“Times” That He Can Insure 
European Travelers 


Huff, general agent of the 
Travelers, ran an advertisement in the 
New York “Times” a few days ago an- 
nouncing that he could secure life and 


the 


Perez F. 


accident insurance for persons contem- 
plating business trips to Europe. When 
interviewed by The Eastern Underwrit- 
er Mr. Huff called attention to the fact 


that the advertisement read “Perez F. 
Huff” not “Perez F. Huff, General 


Agent,” and that he did not place this 
business in the Travelers but, because 
of facilities at his disposal, he was able 
io secure coverage on persons of well- 
known integrity who were going to Eu- 
rope on a legitimate and necessary 
mission, in a number of companies. 
He refused to divulge the name of any 
ore of these companies. 


J. 1. D. BRISTOL AT HARVARD 


“TRAINING OF AGENTS” THEME 
Northwestern Mutual Life Manager 
Advocates Abolition of Part-Timers 
in Talk to Students 
Boston, March 29.—Invited to lecture 
before the students of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, at 
Harvard University, Jno. I. D. Bristol, 
New York City representative of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, was greeted by an audience 
of students, professors and life insur- 
ance men. Referring to the story of 
the game of chess, with its one kernel 
upon the first square, a series of dou- 
bles for each square until the sixty- 
fourth was reached, and its wonderful 
tctal equalling the wheat crop of the 
country for several years, he branched 
into the wonders of compound interest 
as built up on a similar series of dou- 
bies through long periods of time. Tak- 
ing Baily’s computation of the English 
penny at compound interest from the 
year one at five per cent. up to 1810, 
as representing a money value of 357,- 
040,000 globes of solid gold the size of 
the earth, he brought the computation 
dewn to the present year and gave the 
enormous total as 62,912,267,354. “But 
a comparatively few more doubles, and 
space as far as our telescopes could 
reach would be filled with these golden 

orbs—truly the Golden Age!” 

Life insurance was a compound inter- 
est accumulation of the smaller unpro- 
ductive sums of the many with its great 
tctals to supply partially the loss of 
velues by early death. The golden age 
of life insurance was in its dawn. 
Thirty-five companies had reported to 
the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York on December 31 last, poli- 





cies in force to the extent of $19,708,- 
073,803. This was the work of agents. 
The True Idea of Life Insurance 


The subject of the lecturer was thus 
reached—the practical training and su- 
pervision of the agent, up through all 
the principal needs underlying his 
work, followed. Special prominence 
was given to the importance of impart- 
ing to agents the true idea of life insur- 
ance aS a means of perpetuating the 
value of the lives of men in many di- 
rections, and especially for the loss of 
their financial accomplishments and 
the many moral obligations that under- 
lie the home creation and the main- 
tenance of all factors created thereby. 


Every man was a debtor whose varied 
obligations arising from early death 
were, in the great majority of instan- 
ces, unpaid. The settlement of estates, 
tle decreasing value of the dollar, 
mortgage obligations, partnership and 
corporation insurance, the protection 
of credit, security for debt and bond 
issues, provision in various ways for 


the loss of the services of valuable em- 
ployes, for enhancing the work of chari- 
ties, libraries, and perpetuating the 
accomplishments of the mentally gifted, 
making provision for loss from value 


depreciation, with an impressive pre- 
sentation of the fact that uneducated 
sons and unhappily married daughters 
came about chiefly from a lack of life 
insurance protection as a great econo- 
mic factor in the evolution of the race, 
were all touched upon as essentials in 
agency education. 
Avoid Too Much System 

The concluding portion of the address 
was an earnest appeal as to what the 
agent should avoid: Too much system, 
statistics, company comparisons, the 
dissemination of wholly unnecessary 
actuarial knowledge, the dangers of so- 
liciting discouragements and the false 
hopes created by unexpected success- 
es. and especially as to the loss of time 
from circular mailing and letter writ- 
ing. The great value of soliciting pre- 
sentation through the mentality of the 
probable applicant, rather than the 
agency view was made clear. Simpli- 
city and earnestness in application 
writing, and the value of the call, day 
by day and every day, as the great 
factor for success and profit,:should at 
all times be made the keynote of the 
agent’s training and supervision. 

The speaker next took up the neces- 
sity of agency protection, and very em- 
phatically claimed that life insurance 
cculd in no sense be termed a profes- 
sion until this greatly needed reform 
became universal. In support of this, 
many examples of actual field work 
were cited, with photographic reproduc 
tions of advertisements of part-time ad 
vocates and their methods of work, in 
vhich barbers, bookkeepers, cashiers, 
floor walkers, brokers, fire and real es 
tate agents, chauffeurs, cooks, butlers 
and ladies’ maids played prominent 
parts in interfering with the business 
of the real agent; and where he was 
powerless unless with the adoption of 
the same disreputable methods. The 
speaker cited the need of education in 
country fields, where part-time agents 
who wrote their few applications per 
year, had displaced the real agent, and 
fuve estimates of the loss of millions 
of dollars annually in the smaller 
towns, villages and country districts 
from the utter lack of life insurance 
education and the prevalence of the 
universal practice of recognizing as an 
agent anybcdy who could secure a pol 


icy. In proof of this state of things, 
Mr. Bristol gave, from the latest avail- 
able official figures, the following ag 


gregate life insurance records for the 
States of Connecticut, Indiana, Illinois, 


Inswa, Kansas, Minnesota, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, for the 
year 1914: 
Insurance written....$1,207,177,542 
Number’ of licenses 
re ee eae 111,165 
Average year's new 
business for each 
licensed agent ..... 10,859 
Approximate first 
year’s premiums ..... 320 
Approximate first 
year’s commissions 
for each agent..... 160 


(Continued on page 6.) 
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The Prudential 


made its greatest record during 1915—in the first year of Mutualization— 
Over 581 Million Dollars Paid-for Life Insurance Issued and Revived. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 
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AFTER SURGICAL OPERATIONS | GOOD AND BAD CALENDARS 
HOW THEY AFFECT LONGEVITY Representing WHAT PICTURES SHOULD TEACH 


Dr. John L. Davis Discusses Selection 
of Risks—Which Injuries 
Most Serious 


An interesting address on “Surgical 
Mutilations as Affecting Longevity in 
life Insurance” was delivered by Dr. 
John L. Davis, medical director of the 


Amicable Life Insurance Co., before the 


Fourth District Medical Society in San 
Angelo, Texas. Dr. Davis said in part: 
“One of the perplexing problems of the 
medical director of an insurance com 
pany is to estimate the extent an appli 
cont’s expectancy is reduced by the 
record of a past surgical operation. 

In selecting risks the one important 
question is: Will this man live out his 
expectancy? That means, will he be 
likely to live 20 or 30 or 40 years long 
er; for unless he does, the company 
w,ll lose money on the risk. 

While I have not at hand insurance 
statistics, it is generally agreed that the 
loss of a lower extremity is more seri- 
ous than the loss of an arm, the gravity 
being in direct ratio to the amount of 
limb lost. Life insurance companies 
beve records of 4,381 policyholders who 
have suffered amputation at the thigh. 
Among these they have experienced a 
mortality of 120 per few thousand, being 
°0 per cent. higher than was expected. 

Apart from the strictly physical fea- 
tures of a risk impaired by amputation 
or other bodily mutilation, the insurance 
company must always have in view the 
financial or business end of the con 
tract. It must be assured that premi- 
ums will be seasonably paid. In case of 
ax applicant who is crippled or maimed 
there often arises the question of his 
ability to earn a comfortable living and 
to meet the cost of insurance, under 
the handicap involved. 

Injuries to the skull are serious usu- 
ally; though a fracture without loss 
of bone or brain would not reduce lon- 
gevity after complete recovery. 

Fracture of the spine is generally 
fatal; or if not fatal is apt to leave per 
manent impairments which preclude 
acceptance. 

Removal of small portions of one or 
two ribs in acute empyema does not in 
itself shorten life; but every precau 
tion must be taken to verify the ab- 
sence of a tuberculosis element in this 
condition. It is the frequent associa- 
tivn of empyema with tuberculosis 
which has led to the unfavorable ex- 
periences of companies. 

Any injury or mutilation of the heart 
precludes insurance. 

Abdominal surgery 
deal for insurance 


has done a great 
companies and a 


great deal for the insuring publie—on 
the one hand by curing policyholders 


and thereby saving losses; and on the 
other hand by making acceptable risks 
out of some individuals, who without 
proper surgical interference would not 
have been insurable. 

The most striking illustration of this 


two-fold -service is the surgeon’s part 
in our daily experience with appendi- 
citis. Companies do not accept risks 


who have an attack within from 2 to 5 
years without successful operation; but 
60 days after removal of the appendix 
2]! companies readily issue insurance. 

Companies are not quite ready yet to 
agree with even the great Wm. J. Mayo 
in his hopeful view of a man who has 
been “cured” of cancer. Mayo says: 
“If a man has had a cancer on the lip 
removed early I cannot see why he is 


not a good risk for insurance after 5 
years.” He believes if the cancer does 


not recur within five years, the proba- 
bility is it never will return. He thinks 
such cases are good substandard risks. 
We will agree with the doctor that 
these cases are substandard but they 
are far, far below the usual substand 
ard business. Companies have had an 
alarming mortality from cancer in the 
lust decade and the experience is get- 
ting worse.” 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America 
mean certain success for you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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CARRIED EQUITABLE POLICY 
Richard A. McCurdy, the former pres 


ident of the Mutual Life who died re 
ecntly, was an Equitable policyholder. 
In acknowledging the receipt of the 


ceath claim check, Robert H. McCurdy, 
his son, writes as follows: 

“T want to express to you 
ciation of the very prompt and courte- 
ous manner in which your Company 
has paid the loss under the policy on 
niy father’s life. An hour and a half 
after I sent the proofs to your office, 
I received a check.” 


my appre- 


VISIT PHOENIX MUTUAL 
H. A. Hopf, of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., has delivered the 
final lecture before the Insurance Insti- 
tvte of Hartford in his series on “Build- 
ing An Organization.” This lecture was 
held in the Assembly Hall of the Phoe- 


niy Mutual Life. At the close of the 
address the recently remodeled new 
business department of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life was thrown open for in- 


spection, and a practical demonstration 
o1 the issuance of new business was 
given by the office force. This entire 
series of lectures has proven of consid- 
erable interest to men in the insurance 
business and many others, the average 
weekly attendance having been about 
135. Many features were seen by the 
visitors to the new department of the 
Phoenix Mutual. 


BATTERSON DINES ASSOCIATES 
James G. Batterson, resident direct- 
or of the New York office of the Travel- 
ers, gave a dinner at the Hotel Plaza 
lust Thursday to his associates. Major 
Hf. <A. Giddings, superintendent of 
agents; T. U. Lyman, head of the claim 
department, and R. T. Sullivan, secre- 
tary of the liability and claim depart- 
ments, represented the home office of 


the Travelers at the dinner and spoke 
oi the work of their respective depart- 
ments. Mr. Batterson and other at- 
taches of the New York office also 
spoke. The liability and compensation 
work of the New York office and the 
company was discussed and plans out- 
lined for the coming season. 

Arthur C. Crowder, former mayor of 
Jackson, Miss., and for many years 
ordinary manager for the Prudential In- 
surance Co. of America in Mississippi, 
with headquarters at Jackson, has been 
appointed to succeed the late Walter L. 
Sessions as ordinary manager for the 
State of Alabama with headquarters at 
hormingham. Mr. Crowder, who is 
one of the most successful of the Pru- 
dential State managers, was a resident 
o? Birmingham for seventeen years, 
and is also a graduate of the College 
of Alabama. Mr. Sessions was fifty- 
oue years old at the time of his sudden 
cceath recently. He had been manager 
at Birmingham since September 1, 
1°02. He is survived by a_ widow, 
a daughter and two sons, the latter 
having been associated with him for 
scme time in the insurance business. 

. * * 

Seldom D. Bartlett, who has resigned 
from the service of the Metropolitan 
Life in Boston, has been top-notch man 
in the productive end of the Metropoli- 
tan. For several years in succession he 
led the entire country in both ordinary 
and in industrial business, bringing his 
district up from a low mark to the top 
in the company’s honor-roll. For six 
years in succession he was awarded the 
two-fold industrial and ordinary appor- 
tionment button given by the company 
and in every respect his staff, both in 
the quality of the men under him in 
office and field, has been regarded as 
one of the best in the country. 
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To Explain To YOU How — 
ZZ Sentiment and Practical Business 
ARE COMBINED in Life Insurance 
MAXIMUM PROTECTION POLICIES 
AT MINIMUM COST. | 


With all the Modern Features 
and Many Unique Ones 


Combined Life, Accident and Health 


ATTRACT—ABLE—AGENTS 


ate under the exceptionally Safe Laws of the State of Wisconsin 
Total Assets, - - 
Surplus in Addition to Reserves 

WANTED—Three or four men to take 
charge of territory in Wisconsin, Illinois and 


Michigan, in Life or Accident and Health 


Department. 


$1,338,911.55 
921,042,57 

















Life Insurance Men Must Not Forget 
Insurance Argument in Literature 
’ for Public 


For years The Eastern Underwrite 
has been printing selling talks by hu. 
dreds of leading insurance men reminq. 
ing salesmen that their greatest argu. 
ment after all is a man’s duty to hig 


family. For as many years The Kast 
ern Underwriter has been  receiyjng 
from companies beautifully _ printeg 


publicity matter, chiefly calendars ang 
such decorative paraphernalia, adorned 
with all manner of illustrations. There 
have been scenes from famous battles 
pictures of celebrities, historic chure) 
es and court houses, copies of historje 
paintings and other subjects beautify) 
to gaze upon, but what have these ty 
do with life insurance? 

The landing of Columbus may be 4 


beautiful picture, but beauty is not 
enough. It is not an unpleasant idea. 
but even pleasure is not sufficient 


There is no logical connection, and the 
recipient of such a calendar might gay 
at such an advertisement all day with 
out the idea of life insurance occurring 
to him once. He looks at the hunting 
scene, but spends the money he migh 
have used to buy a policy in fitting up 
a camp in the North woods. He takes 
pleasure in the Grand Canyon views 
but spends his winter savings on atrip 
to Arizona, He admires the picture of 
Napoleon, but buys a book of history 
None of these things suggest life in 
surance, because there is no direct ap- 
peal to that end. 

This does not mean that the calen 
dar circularizer should favor scenes ot 
death and poverty. Such ideas are un 
pleasant; they appeal to fear, and the 
name of the company included in th 
picture may absorb unattractive asso 
ciations which can never be shakenoff 
Pictures of home life, children, domes 
tic situations—these carry the mind to 
a definite sphere, while the printed ap 
peal drives the argument home. 

You may say there is too little vazi- 
ety for this method. Look at the maga 
zines. Think of the possibilities they 
have developed in exactly this direc 
tion, Even the pretty girl head, old as 
it is, is better than the Battle of Water 
loo as a life insurance argument. Far 
more Americans look forward to mar 
riage than to carrying a rifle. Human 
interest pictures, even with a humorous 
appeal, are satisfactory. You may de 
pict a little girl crying over her broken 
doll or a youngster at the swimming 
hole wrestling with a knotted shirt 
The humor provoked in the adult by 
scenes of this kind is tinged with 
tenderness, and the transition of 
thought to his own children’s future is 
no more than natural. The picture is 
not merely beautiful or interesting o 
pleasant. It might very well be all of 
these, but it is also suggestive. It has 
a certain amount of punch, and the 
better your graphic aim the closer you 
will hit the mark. If love of wife and 
children is the chief motive for te 
purchase of life insurance, why should 
insurance literature not practice what 
the insurance man preaches? 


Fred A. Howland, president of te 
National Life of Vermont, will be one 
of the Vermont delegation to the Re 
publican convention in Chicago, accor 
ing to a writer in the New York “Tf 
bune.” Mr. Howland has for years 
been one of the most prominent me 
in the State, and at one time was sec 
retary of Vermont. The Vermont dele- 
gation is quoted as being for Hughes. 


The Noxsel-Dimick (Co. of Buffalo 
have been appointed general agents of 
the Pittsburgh Life & Trust C0. for 
Western New York. 
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MUTUAL LIFE’S ANNUAL REPORT 


REAL ESTATE, LOANS, MORTALITY 
Assets on December 31, $616,528,254— 
Explanation About Dividends—in- 
surance Written Last Year 
The seventy-third annual report of 
the trustees of the Mutual Life, which 
has more assets than any company in 
the world, $616,528,254, has been made 
public. The Mutual Life’s total income 
during 1915 was $88,251,707, an increase 
of $2,769,317 over that of last year, 
while the total disbursements were 
¢81,375,494. This excess of receipts 
over disbursements, $6,876,212, repre- 
sents an increase of $1,407,542 over the 
excess of the previous year. Included 
in disbursements was the total of $67,- 
978,329 paid to policyholders and their 

peneficiaries during the year. 

The new paid-for insurance issued 
during the year, including dividend ad- 
ditions, amounted to $148,176,711. The 
paid-up additions issued in 1915 amount- 
ed to $4,424,433. 

Including revivals the total new paid- 
for insurance was $160,882,000, an in- 
crease of $8,001,954 over the total new 
insurance of 1914. Insurance in force 
at the end of the year was $1,636,538,- 
117, a gain of $24,000,000 over the pre- 
ceding year. The trustees’ report, in 
part, says: 


Voluntarily Reduced Its Realty Valua- 
tions $1,682,768 


“The real estate owned by the Mu- 
tual Life is carried on the company’s 
pooks at a total valuation of $21,579,- 
165.32, Ordinarily the least profitable 
of a life insurance company’s invest- 
ments is that of real estate. It is not 
expedient, nor even lawful, for a life 
insurance company to buy and sell real 
estate for speculative purposes, its 
holdings being limited to property 
bought or constructed for its own use, 
and to property taken under foreclos- 
ure, It is not practicable to determine 
absolutely the market value of real es- 
tate, save by an actual sale of the prop- 
erty. Even experts would rarely, if 
ever, without a conference, hit upon 
the same valuation for a given piece of 
property, and persons of good judgment 
will often differ widely in their apprais- 
als of the same premises. As it is of 
the greatest importance that the as- 
sets of a life insurance company shall 
not be over-valued, every consideration 
of safety demands that real estate, the 
one asset whose value is wholly a mat- 
ter of estimate, shall be appraised at 
figures safely within its real value. 
With this end in view, the Mutual Life, 
in 1915, voluntarily reduced the valua- 
tions of its real estate in the aggregate 
amount of $1,682,768.70, notwithstand- 
ing there is little doubt that disinter- 
ested appraisers would have placed a 
valuation upon the property even great- 
er than that carried before the reduc- 
tion was made. It is now believed that 
the real property of the Mutual Life, as 
a whole, might be sold in normal times 
for more than the figures at which it 
's carried on the books of the company. 
lt may be added that, in view of the 
uncertainty of real estate values, such 
assets should not be disproportionate 
to the other investments of a life insuz- 
ance company; and it is worthy of note 


that the real estate holdings of the Mu- 
tual Life constitute only 3% per cent, 
of the company’s total assets. 


Dividends to Policyholders 

“Included in payments to policyhold- 
ers during the year was the sum of $17,- 
120,910 disbursed in dividends; and the 
company has included in its liabilities 
the sum of $17,839,992.58 for payment 
of dividends in 1916. The appropzia- 
tion of a larger sum for dividends in 
the current year is due to the fact that 
there are more annual dividend policies 
in force in 1916 than there were in 1915, 
and to the further fact that the com- 
pany’s dividend system, in case the ex- 
isting scale of dividends is maintained 
or increased, gives to each premium- 
paying policy issued on any permanent 
plan a larger annual dividend in the 
current year than it received in the 
year before. 


Contingency Reserve 
“At the close of 1915 the contingency 
reserve of the Mutual Life was $14,- 
625,579.16, an increase of $1,977,963.97 
over that of 1914, 


The Company, the Agent and the Pol- 
icyholder 


“It is not necessary in this day to 
urge the benefits, and indeed the neces- 
sity, of life insurance. These are uni- 
versally conceded, and yet practically 
every man defers applying for insur- 
ance until persuaded to act through the 
importunities of the life agent. The 
experience of 150 years has demonstrat- 
ed that the business of insuring lives 
cannot be conducted successfully with- 
out life insurance agents. The ‘Old 
Equitable’ of London, organized in 1762, 
has never employed agents and has 
never placed more than three or four 
hundred policies a year. Several other 
English companies, and the British Gov- 
ernment itself in its system of insur- 
ance conducted through the Post Office 
Department, have followed the same 
plan with no better success, Attempts 
in this country by State Governments 
and private companies to write life in- 
surance without the aid of soliciting 
agents have failed as signally. The 
Government of New Zealand conducts 
a life insurance business with mode-- 
ate success, but it depends upon solicit- 
ing agents for new business as fully as 
the private companies themselves. 

“It is scarcely necessary to repeat 
that a reasonable amount of new insur- 
ance of standard quality each year is 
vital to the best interests of existing 
policyholders, when obtained at reason- 
able cost. Such a business can be pro- 
cured only through soliciting agents 
and agents must be paid for their work. 
Anything that will increase the effi- 
ciency of the agent, enabling him to 
produce a larger business in a given 
time and with a given amount of labor, 
will reduce the cost of production and 
increase the savings, or surplus earn- 
ings, of the company. 


Policy Loans 


“A little less than 15 per cent. of the 
company’s assets consists of loans to 
policyholders with the company’s poli- 
cies as collateral, the total being $91,- 
948,198.57, This is an increase of $1,- 
181,853.46 during the year. 

“Policy loans are popularly supposed 
to be especially desirable assets, since 
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Mortality 55.87%. Interest 4.97%. 
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THE 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Gho. C, MARKHAM, President 
INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,365,299,749 
SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS to the number of 11,613 (out of 43,541 
applicants) applied for $54,587,290 of additional insurance in The 
NORTHWESTERN POLICIES are easiest to sell and stay longest in force. 


AGENTS PROTECTED by enforced No-Brokerage and Anti-Rebate Rules. 


It Will Pay You to Investigate 
Before Selecting Your Company 
Write to 
NORRIS 
Superintendent of Agencies 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


CHARTERED 1857 


Expense 10.53%. 





‘‘Large Dividends ’’ 
Low Cost 
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the interest rate is satisfactory, while 
loss of principal is virtually impossible. 
On the other hand, inasmuch as such 
loans are rarely repaid except by sur- 
render of the insurance or by deduction 
from the proceeds of the policy at 
death, thereby sacrificing much or all 
of the protection originally designed for 
the beneficiary, the rapid increase in 
this item of assets is looked upon with 
unmixed regret by all insurance offi- 
cials. We would therefore urge upon 
policyholders that they borrow on their 
policies, if at all, only as a last resort, 
and that they make every effort to re 
pay any existing loans as rapidly as 
possible. To this end the company will 
accept payment of $10 or more at any 
time with refund of any interest that 
may have been received in advance on 
the amount repaid, As the policy loan 
in case of death must be deducted from 
the proceeds of the insurance, the bene- 
ficiary receiving only the balance in- 
stead of the face amount of the policy, 
the man who borrows on his life insur- 
ance, as has often been pointed out, is 
virtually borrowing from his widow. 


Mortality 

“The total death claims paid in 1915 
amounted to $24,550,094. Of the poli- 
cies maturing by death during the year, 
131 had been in force less than 12 
months, two less than one month. On 
the other hand, the deaths of two pol- 
icyholders may be noted who had lived 


beyond the assumed limit of life as 
fixed by the American Experience 
Table of Mortality, 96 years These 


were J. F. Mesick, of Blawenburgh, 
New Jersey, who died June 30, 1915, at 
the age of 102 years, and James M. 
Woltz, of Chilicothe, Ohio, who died No- 


vember 3, 1915, at the age of 96 years 
and 11 months, At this date the oldest 
living policyholder is Judge Nahum 


Morrill, of Auburn, Maine, who attained 
the age of 96 on the 5th day of October, 
1915. 

“From 1887 to 1890 the company es- 
tablished agencies for the writing of 
new insurance in several of the Euro- 
pean countries now at war, but it never 
wrote business in Russia or Turkey or 
the Balkan States, and it ceased writ- 
ing new insurance in Prussia twenty- 
one years ago, and in the remainder of 
Germany in 1904. It also discontinued 
writing insurance in France in 1906, in 


Italy in 1907, in Austria-Hungary in 
1913, and it is not now writing insur- 
ance in Europe save in Great Britain 
under stringent restrictions that elim- 
inate the war hazard. The average age 
at which men insure in Europe approxi- 
mates 40 years, so that the great ma- 
jority of our policyholders in most of 
those countries were well beyond the 
military age when the war broke out. 
In addition to this the European busi- 
ness of the company was so small a 
percentage of its whole business as to 
be little more than nominal. For these 
reasons there was never any ground for 
apprehension, even in this greatest con- 
flict of the world’s history, that our war 
claims would appreciably affect our 
mortality ratio. That this confidence 
in our practical immunity from gerious 
loss was warranted appears from the 
following facts: The ratio of the com- 
pany’s actual mortality to the amount 
expected according to the mortality 
table was lower in 1914, in which year 
there were five months of war, than in 
1913, when there was no war. Again, the 
mortality ratio of 1915, with a full year 
of war, was materially less than that 
of the preceding year, 1914. Our total 
war claims accruing in 1915 amounted 
to only $375,240. Of this amount, $62,- 
342 represented insurance in the case 
of policyholders who lost their lives in 
the sinking of the Lusitania. As these 
were non-combatants and just such 
risks aS any company might well have 
had, it will be seen that our real war 
losses in 1915 were less than 1% per 
cent. of the total death claims of the 
year, It might be added that a large 
percentage of these war claims per- 
tained to policyholders who were citi- 
zens of the United States when they 
insured. 


INVITED TO ST. LOUIS 

President Bilheimer, of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of St. Louis, has 
written to life insurance companies on 
behalf of his association extending a 
ccrdial invitation to such companies 
that they hold their gatherings in St. 
Louis coincident with the dates of the 
convention. As will be recalled a great 
rumber of life insurance conventions 
were held.in San Francisco last summer 
at the time of the National Association 
Convention. 





Capital $250,000 





Extraordinary Opportunities for Ordinary Men in 


The Louisiana State Life Insurance Company 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


If you are not satisfied where you are, and want to make a permanent connection with a real live company, write us. 
good general agency propositions, which will enable a good man to make good money. Give your references when writing. 


WILLIAM R. HELIE, Supt. of Agencies 





We Operate in ARKANSAS, LOUISIANA and TEXAS. 





W. T. CRAWFORD, President 


We have several 
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INCOME INSURANCE SETTLEMENTS AND PRIVILEGES 


By Charles E. Scherholz, Mutual Benefit Life 





The the Mutual Benefit 
ccentains three special privileges which 
maturity 


policy of 


provide for post settlements. 
Any of these special privileges may be 


requested by the applicant at the time 


the insurance is applied for, or may 
he selected by the insured at any time 
while his contracts are in force and 
unassigned, Or may be chosen by the 
beneficiary or beneficiaries after the 


policies have matured as death claims. 


Under special privilege No. 2 the com- 


pony agrees to retain funds until the 
beneficiary’s death. The guaranteed 
yearly interest is increased by such 
avnual dividends as may be appor- 


tioned by the directors. 


The fraction of the year’s interest 
which shall have accrued at the time 
of the death of the beneficiary will be 
added to the principal when settle 
ment is made at her death. Special 


privilege No. 3 provides for settlement 


of the proceeds of the policy in a spe- 
cified number of equal annual instal- 
ments not exceeding thirty. Under 


Special Privilege No. 4 instalments are 


guaranteed for ten, fifteen, twenty, 
twenty-five or thirty years certain, and 
during the after lifetime of the bene 
ficiary. The instalments are based 


according to the age of the beneficiary 
at the the policy 
The first instalment under special priv- 
ileges Nos. 3 and 4 is payable immedi 
the maturity of the policy 
instalments certainly 


time when matures, 


diately at 
and the 
are increased by such annual dividends 
the direct- 
Insured may have the 
withdrawal, commutation and 
the beneficiary 


payable 
as may be apportioned by 
ors. arrange to 
rizhts of 
granted to 
her. 


assignment 
or withheld from 


Variations and combinations of the 
special privileges may be made for the 
benefit of parties dependent upon the 


contracts are drawn to 


and 


insured, and 
the individual 
of the policyholders. 

When the arrangement desired is too 
lengthy to write in the policy blank 
itself a supplemental agreement is at- 
tached to the policy. Payments of in- 
come or instalments may be made an- 
nually, semi-annually, quarterly = or 
nonthly. 


meet needs desires 


Most Popular Form of Settlement 

The most popular form of settlement 
under the instalment privileges is 
where the company pays instalments to 
the wife for life or for a definite peri- 


od of years, and in case she prede- 
ceases the insured or dies before re- 
ceiving a certain number of instal- 
ments, pays the whole or the remain- 
der of such instalments, as the case 
may be, to such children born of her 
marriage with, the insured as may be 
living as the instalments respectively 
full due; and if no wife or children 


are living, the balance of the payments 
are made to the executors, administra- 
turs or assigns of the insured. Another 
form of settlement provides for pay- 
ment of interest to insured’s wife if 
she is alive and after her death, share 


ard share alike, to such children born 


o? her marriage with the insured as 
survive both the insured and his wife. 


The right of withdrawal is withheld 
from the insured’s wife and from his 
female children for the rest of their 


withheld from his male 
they respectively attain 
say thirty or thirty-five 


and is 
until 
age, 


lives 
children 
a certain 
years. 
After the death of both the insured 
ard his wife the proceeds are divided 
into as many shares as there shall be 
children then surviving, and as each 


child shall subsequently die, the com- 
pony‘s rules require that the share 
upon which he or she had been re- 


ceiving interest shall be paid to the 
estate of such deceased child. By this 
method not only children in existence 
at the time the insurance is applied for 
may be benefited, but also children 
who may thereafter be born. If, how- 
ever, children are designated by name 


showing that they are in existence 
when the beneficiary arrangement is 


applied for, then at the death of achild 
his or her share of the proceeds _ in- 
stead of being paid to the estate of 
that child may be paid to any desig- 
nated party or parties having the nec- 
essary insurable interest. It is often 
desirable to provide that in case a 
child shall die before becoming entitled 
t» interest that the share upon which 
it would have received interest will 
be payable to any issue which may be 
surviving in one sum. 

Incomes may be arranged to become 
effective (after the death of the insur- 
ed) during the years in which his chil- 
dren will be in high schools or college. 
Any request for settlement under the 
special privileges outlined in this arti- 
cle which falls within legal require- 
ments and which is not prejudicial to 
the interests of the policyholders will 
be granted by the company. 


TAX DECISION 


Dividends on Participating Policies Not 
Taxed Under Pennsylvania “Gross 
Premium” Tax Law 


The Pennsylvania Supreme Court has 
affirmed a decision rendered by the 
Court of Common Pleas of Dauphin 
County holding that the taxation of 
premium abatements (dividends) by life 


insurance companies is not legal. ‘the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
made four settlements with the ac- 


counting officers of Pennsylvania pay- 
ing a tax of 8 mills on “gross premi- 


ums.” The company appealed from 
each of the settlements. Under the 
court decisions the company will re- 


cover the sums paid in taxes on the 
amount of the premium abatements or 
dividends. 

This case is important and will af 
fect taxes imposed on other life insur 
ance companies and paid by them. It 
establishes a precedent. 

Another suit somewhat similar to the 
Penn Mutual's, instituted by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, is still 
pending in the Pennsylvania courts. 


J. I. D. Bristol’s Talk 


(Continued from page 38. 


Suggestins to Students 

The arguments in favor of part-time- 
izm, as given by company officials and 
managers were then taken up in detail 
and replied to. In conclusion, Mr. Bris- 
tol advised that no graduate of Harvard 
“disgrace” his alma mater crimson, by 
bringing that color to the cheek by 
purticipation in the methods of the 
part-timer, and expressed the hope that 
iit the near future the present disgrace- 
ful agency methods, sanctioned and 
ercouraged by companies, would give 
way to full and complete agency pro- 
tection, with all that the term implied, 
b: the universal payment of life insur- 
awice commissions to life insurance 


men only. 





RE-INSURES AMARILLO 


Texas Company Taken Over By Calli- 
fornia State Life—Insurance in 
Force $4,400,000 


The re-insurance of the Amarillo Na- 
tional Life by the California State Life 
has been approved by Commissioner of 


Banking and Insurance John S. Patter- 
son. In consideration of $37,500 cash 
and $240,000 in fifteen days after ap- 


}ioval by the departments of the re- 
spective States. Amarillo National has 
sold all of its business and assets with 
the exception of its home office build- 
ing to the California company. 

Business in force on the books of the 
re-insuring company exceeded $4,400,- 
000. Its assets including its home of- 
{ce building valued at $60,000 exceed 
$600,000. The capital stock of the com- 
pany amounts to $150,000 and it report- 
ei a net surplus of $111,000. Under 
tie terms of the re-insurance deal the 
California State takes all obligations 
cf the Texas company including its ac- 
cident business. The Amarillo was or- 
ganized in 1910 with $300,090 capital 
and surplus. With the dividends they 
have received the stockholders through 
this deal have lost but little in their 
experiment in life insurance and have 
guined nothing. 





WAR AND INDUSTRY 





A Statement Showing Deaths and In- 
juries in Both Made Before Hart- 
ford Insurance Institute 
At a recent meeting of the Insurance 
justitute of Hartford, H. W. Forster, of 
a Philadelphia Inspection Bureau, com- 
pered deaths and injury in wars with 
deaths and injuries in industry, as fol- 
lows: About 2,667,000 men fought for 
the North in the Civil War. Thirteen 
and one-half per cent., or 369,000, died 
of wounds and disease. The deaths per 
year averaged 90,000. By industrial ac- 
cidents in our country 90,000 able 
bedied men are killed every four years. 
Gettysburg has gone down in_ history 
us one of the greatest battles. 155,000 


men were engaged and 5,600 were kill- 
ed. Supposedly peaceful pursuits ace- 
count for four times as many per year. 


An army of about 500,000 men stead- 
ily at war, year in and year out, would 
have a death and injury toll about 
equal to our industrial and transporta- 
tion ones. 

Such has been our record. But, the 
nation is shaking off the idea that such 
lasses are unavoidable. Based on what 
has already been done in the man sav- 
ing field, it is certain that there can be 
prevented annually the killing and se- 


rious injuring of 100,000 men of mili- 
tary age. The cumulative effect of 
such safety work will make this saving 


1000,000 men in twenty years. 


Business Insurance 
(Continued from page 2.) 
Shevlin case, as an introductory to the 
fact that he had a proposition to pre- 
sent later on or possibly might use the 
sime in an intelligently worded letter 
o. telephone call in asking for engage- 
ment to discuss the subject, it is usually 
essential to the success of the case to 
present the same in interview arranged 
for such purpose and absolutely con- 
trolled by the agent in order to make 

the most satisfactory progress. 


I will go further and say that it is neces 
sary to do this in order to impress the man 
with the distinctive character of the proposi 
tion which you have to offer. This first in- 


terview should outline the subject intelligently, 
completely and get definite facts’ from the man 
as to the amount of insurance that might be 
considered, his age, and when and how he 
would this up with either his associates 
or the board. IT am assuming, of course, that 
before any such visit had been made that the 
need for such insurance had been carefully 
thought out and that inquiry had been made 
to give the soliciting agent the basis on which 
to lay the foundations of his case. Where the 
business control is in the hand it may he 
possible for the agent to complete the applica- 


take 


tion on the first interview, arrange for the 
medical examination and practically complete 
the case. Where the agent can arrange to do 
this by force of the individual solicited be 


— 


ing practically the owner of the business he 
: 8, 





should endeavor to make it a one interviey 
case. Those cases, however, are rare, Th, 
agent should then ask himself what js y 


most I can get out of this first interview, Th, 
answer will probably be—interest the man, get 
from him the further information that will ¢, 


able you to make the most intelligent Proposi 
tion for insurance, organize his mind for thy 
next step by finding out when he will hay 
the next meeting of the board or call a meet 


ing of his associates to consider the Proposi 
tion and then finally leaving the case 
you are to prepare a proposition to be 


wher 


another way 
out) which 
likely to be 
ond interview 

insurance as the 
of us are 
having only 


consummated, The 
which we have known jin if, 
fatal interview, because moy 
interview men in the sense 
story to tell, we should hay 
our proposition thoroughly prepared, ready 4 
vive to the man and to discuss it with him 
The big thing here is to let him do the dis 
cussing so that you will know what is ry, 
ning through his mind and he guided ag + 
what further action you should take. If he de 
cides to take the case to the board or to hay 


one 


it considered by large committees it is in my 
judgment highly advisable for the agent ¢ 
tactfully avoid personal attendance. To get 


into such 
trol and 
into an 


a meeting means many minds to cor 
above all, means danger of getting 
argument with some one. For this 
is best to work merely with the mar 


you want to insure or in event of a delicacy 
of such man’s part to urge insurance that 
might indicate an overvaluation on his ow; 
life to deal with the next man whom he wil 


earry along with him in alf probability for the 
one single purpose of avoiding such embarrass 
ment. We must remember always that the 
other man is in the case for this purpose only 
and that the man whom we are endeavoring 
to insure is dominating the other man all the 
time and is the one man whom we. must 
convince, 
Corporation Cases 

And here in further reference to the meet 
ing of large committees or boards, in my judg 
ment a corporation case should be left to th 
strong man who is our prospect in the com 
pany to tight through and not to the agent 
The strong man knows best how to manage 
his board, how to meet any objections. that 
may arise, how consequential or inconsequentia 
objections may be, whereas the agent if 
left alone to champion the cause of his insur 
ance will be in the position of the one out 
against all the insiders and if this leads 
into an argument it will be f winning 
the argument and losing the case. Never have 
a needless interview Never go in to see any 
one without having a definite object in view 
This is necessary to save your time as wel 
as your standing. This is the best and only 
guide [| know for subsequent interviews. Don't 
about your big case or let it fill your 
The reason so many men are injured 
business by soWiciting the big case—or 
even by writing one— is that they waste their 
and unsettle themselves talking about it 
hefore hand and forever afterward. The actual 
amount of time a first-class man can put on a 
hig case without hurting it is really smal 
You are dealing with big men who think fast 
and who build on confidence rather than detail 
Give them the big idea in a way that tires 
their imagination and inspires confidence and 
you have your case started. Then never le! 
down. Follow up your business, but never 
squander aca e 

Let me prophesy that 
ance of various kinds that can be 
will be written by the intelligent 


a case ot 


the amount of insur 
written and 
use of busi 


will be a rapidly increasing sum - 
by the end of that time to proportions tha 
will make our present efforts seem feeble. I 


other words, gentlemen, the field is before you 
It is nationally viewed one of the great op 
portunities for service and possible employmer 
of the agent, be he the type of writing the 
smaller and capable of handling te 
smaller business insurance or be he the type 
of writing the larger cases which make hin 
feel at ease in the presence of the mighty. N 
business is so small but what life insurance 
may be of service to it and few businesses 
are so large but that the volume of life insut 
ance available might be an important co 
sideration. to the the business : 
intelligently applied to the lives concerne 
You gentlemen here have the biggest, the ™ 
est and the most important field before you 
If the businesses in this «ty within the range 
of a 5 cent carfare were catalogued and listed 
for their business needs from a business goat 
ance standpoint you men gathered in this pes 
would not have an aggregate amount of time 
at your disposal sufficient to see a goodly num 
ber of these men for one intelligent interview. 

In business insurance we have a_departmes 
of service with enormous possibilities befor 


cases 


success ot 





us and you life underwriters of New be 
have before you the most progressive and | 
many ways the largest business city a" 
world. The place is here the need is We 


attested—the opportunity is yours. 


SEPTEMBER 19-22 


The date of the next annual —_ 
tion (sixth) of the International A‘ 


. ; . > Under: 
“ation of Casualty and Surety oye 
writers has been changed from 


week beginning September 11, 1916, : 
that of September 18, 1916. The ed 
vention will be held at the Gress 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W.°* 
and will continue from Sept. 19 to 22. 
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TAXES TOO HIGH, SAYS AETNA 


$768,702 LAST YEAR 


PAID 
Companies Should Be Taxed Only to 
Pay for Supervision of Insur- 

ance Departments 

In its sixty-sixth annual report the 
Aetna Life says that during 1915 the 
company paid in taxes $768,702. The 
company paid to its policyhoiders dur- 
ing the year $17,145,537. The total pay- 
ments to policyholders since the com- 
pany began reach $280,863,477, 

That the taxes are too much is the 
opinion of the company, particularly 
when one stops to consider the amounts 
paid to policyholders, and that life 
insurance is not primarily a money- 
making proposition, but a business car- 
ried on to further the interests of man- 
kind and to bring maintenance to those 
left without other support.” 

“This figure of taxes,” the company 
says, “continues to grow larger year by 
year, Whereas it should grow smaller, 
and the company should be charged 
only a nominal amount necessary to 
pay the expenses of the insurance de- 
partments, which exist solely for the 
purpose of regulating the business of 
insurance.” 

Group Insurance 

In discussing group insurance the 
company says: 

“During the year 1915 the company 
has been active in writing group insur- 
ance—a form of coverage for large 
firms and corporations which the Aetna 
began issuing a few years ago. That 
this form of protection is becoming 
more and more popular and giving sat- 
isfaction both to employer and em- 
ployes is witnessed by the number of 
excellent letters which the company 
has received from large corporations 
stating their satisfaction with this kind 
of insurance. Group insurance tends to 
attract the best class of operatives, to 
retain skilled employes, to increase the 
good will between employers and em- 
ployes, and furnishes the employer an 
opportunity to express his appreciation 
of those on whom the success of his 
business depends. In group life insur- 
ance, which is generally issued by this 
company without a medical examina- 
tion, the company is guarded against 
an excessive rate of mortality, first, by 
the fact that the insured are in good 
health and actively engaged at the time 
their policy is issued, and also by the 
fact that the vitality of a group as a 
whole is not allowed to deteriorate by 
the lapse and withdrawal of the better 
lass of lives, as is the case with indi- 
vidual insurance, because the group 
contract does not permit individual 
lives to be withdrawn from the group 
until they have terminated their em- 
ployment. This class of insurance is 
written by the Aetna only on the non- 
participating stock plan, and any risk 
of loss under it is therefore borne by 
the stockholders,” 

_ The Aetna has $407,959,099 insurance 
in force; and assets of $124,238,552. 
During 1915 it wrote $84,516,726. The 
most conspicuous figure of its assets is 
$58,361,612, “Mortgages secured by veal 
estate.” Policyholders were loaned 
More than $12,000,000 during the year. 

Automobile Insurance Company 

In discussing its new company, The 
Automobile Insurance Company of 
Hartford, the company says: 


“Progress of a substantial character 
has been made during the past year by 
The Automobile Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., as revealed in its third 
annual statement. The remarkable 
— Which this company has made in 

€ field of automobile insurance are 
ee 


largely responsible for this magnificent 
showing, The Aetna organization to- 
day leads all others in the total volume 
of its automobile insurance, This is 
largely due to its progressive methods 
in originating and promoting the idea 
of complete protection for motorists. 
The company has also made a healthy 
beginning in the business of general 
five insurance and the prospects are 
excellent for the rapid expansion of 
this business also. Lines written by 
the Automobile Insurance Company in- 
clude: Fire and marine insurance, auto- 


mobile fire, theft, transportation and 
collision; parcel post and mail, and 
tourists’ baggage. 

“The premium income of the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company is now 
$745,172.76, an increase of $381,909.36 


over 1914, Its total assets are $2,377,- 
857.39, and they are larger by $1,586,- 
116.76 than they were a year ago. The 
increased strength of this company is 
further shown by a gain of $1,317,650.92 
in surplus to policyholders, giving its 
policyholders a total surplus of $1,- 
910,443.94.” 


LIFE COS.” EXPENSE LIMITATION 


Bill Passed Excepting Taxes From 
Provisions of Section 97—Stock 
Holding Bill 


The New York Legislature has passed 
Senator Towner’s bill amending section 
97 of the insurance law by excepting 
taxes from the limitation of expenses 
of life insurance companies and provid- 
ing that mutual companies may incur 
a total expenditure exceeding the limit 
of the ependitures defined by the sec- 
tion, not greater than 6 per cent. of the 
aggregate net premiums, according to 
standards adopted by the company. No 
mutual company shall issue, after June 
30, 1916, any policy upon which the 
premium loading is less than would 
enable the company to comply with the 
limitation of total expenses if the pre- 
mium loading for all its policies were 
calculated according to the rule em- 
ployed by it for calculating the premi- 
um loading. 

The New York Legislature has passed 
Senator Towner’s bill amending sec- 
tion 100 of the insurance law by ex- 
tending for five years from December 
31, 1916, the time within which domes 
tic life insurance corporations must dis 
pose of holdings of shares of stock 
other than public stocks of municipal 
corporations and of bonds not secured 
by adequate collateral as provided in 
the section, 


PETE EYLER WEEK 


Ends With a Dinner of Eyler & Henry 
Agency—Classic Event in 
Pittsburgh 

It was Pete Eyler week in Pittsburgh 
last week, during which time the agents 
of the Company had a personal acci- 
dent contest. It all ended Saturday 
night in a banquet of the Eyler & 
Henry Agency in the William Penn 
Hotel. 

Mr. Eyler in addition to being claim 
adjuster for the Aetna is general agent. 
Mr. Henry started in ag an office boy. 
Representatives of the Aetna in West- 
ern Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
aid representatives of other casualty 
companies in Pittsburgh, also graced 
the occasion. 


TALKS IN CLEVELAND 
Henry L. Rosenfeld, fourth  vice- 
president of the Equitable Life, talked 
before the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce on Tuesday. 





syl 





A COOD OPENING 
_ An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 
dividend record has good opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 
vania. Address, stating qualifications: 
PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 


105 William St., New York City 





WHAT 





INSURANCE MEN CARRY 





Ywenty-Pay Life Most Popular With 
Officers and Employes of Equitable 
Life, lowa 
The Equitable Life, cf lowa, has is- 
sned seventeen policies on the lives of 
officers or employes of the Company. 
The amount and type of policy follow. 
lt will be seen that the twenty-payment 
life form is the most popular: 

Applicant 











No. Date Amount Plat 

I 416 12 $ 5,000 Ordinary Life 

2 5-20-12 5 9k Ten Pay Life 

3 6-15 12 i, Twenty Pay Lif 
4 I 13 10 Five Year Term 
3 1-18-13 I I'wenty Pay Life 
5 1-21-13 3,000.... Twenty Pay Life 
6 3 26-13 8750....0rd. Life Mo. Inc 
7 r 13 5000....Ordinary Life 

s j 13 r : Ordinary Life 

9 6 14°13 10,000 Twenty Pay Life 
10 7 913 1x Pwenty Pay Life 
i 10 28-13 Twenty Pay Life 
12 4-214 Twenty Pay Life 
9 4 10-14 1 .Fifteen Pay Life 
13 6 30 14 ..Ordinary Life 

Th 7- 1-14 Twenty Pay Life 
10 7- 1-14 I'wenty Pay Life 
14 1-20-15 .. Twenty Pay Life 
15 8 21-15 Twenty Pay Life 
16 8-23-1 ... Twenty Pay Mo. Inc 
16 9-22-15 .Twenty Pay Mo. Inc 
17 10 181 2,00 Twenty Pay Life 

Potal $106,562 


WAR CORRESPONDENT TALKS 

The Life Underwriters’ Association 
of New York was addressed this week 
by Arthur Ruhl, war correspondent of 
Collier’s, and E. EK. hittenhouse, of the 
Life Insurance Extension Institute. 
Mr. Ruhl has been with all the armies 
cf Europe. Mr. Rittenhouse talked of 





conservation. 


THE 
First Mutual 


Chartered in America, 1835 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Assets, J an. - 
PON Susana ar $74,274,980.68 
Liabilities 69,154,791.00 





OD Hane ne 8% $5,120,189.68 
The New England Mutual’s recognized 


front 


companies is the 


position in the rank of American 
result of seventy-two 
years of honorable, capable and equitable 
dealing. If you are a “front rank” man 

you want to be identified with such an 
institution 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
217 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 








vious year, 


of business, 
will drown the pessimist’s wail, 

share in the country’s prosperity. 
sentatives 


and 


Looking Both Ways 


Looking backward: We delivered more insurance in 1915 than in any pre- 
A most prosperous year for our representatives. 
Looking forward: We believe that 1916 will be a profitable year in all lines 
that it will be the optimist’s year, the bustle of whose activity 
that 
This is the spirit of all of our repre 
Occasionally we have a general agency opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1851 


A great year! 


life insurance will have its full 








Incorporated 1844 


eee eee ee ee ee ee 


Low net cost. 


Substantial gains made in all departments. 
Liberal policy contract, embodying every up-to-date feature. 


Occasionally we 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


BURTON H. WRIGHT, President 


JANUARY 1, 1916 


$48,720,825.44 
45,490,990.83 


$3,229,834.61 


have an opening. 


EDGAR C. FOWLER, Superintendent of Agencies 








66 Years Old 


Largest dividend payments. 
Passed two hundred 





millions 
General surplus substantially increased 
Dividend scale increased fifth time in eight years 


Mutual 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 
PART OF THE 1915 RECORD: 


Largest paid-for new business. 
Largest payments to policyholders. 


in insurance in force. 


A good policyholders’ company is a good company for the agent, 


Write to Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies, Montpelier, Vermont 
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| Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and Genevral Efficiency 











Recently the Rev. Albert 


Clergyman Dale Gantz, Pastor of 
Sizes Up the Williamsburg Pres 
Insurance’ byterian Church of New 


York City, wrote a lette> 
to Charles R. Gantz, general agent of 
the State Mutual Life, Baltimore, which 
contained a paragraph worthy of much 
consideration, coming from the source 


it did: 
“The insurance agent has a more 
gilt-edged, bona fide proposition to of 


fer a prospective buyer nowadays than 
a bond salesman or a brokerage house, 
or a salesman of almost any other kind 
No commodity is obliged to pass such 
strict scrutiny, get by such vigid off 
cial censorship as life insurance. An 
agent has no way to bunco his man, 
The laws of the State, the standards of 
an insurance company’s securities and 
holdings make a policy in an old line 
company the highest grade of commod 
ity offered for sale to-day. It is really 
first—the first to be standardized to the 
degree of supreme excellence.” 

Charles R. Gantz, in commenting, 
thinks that if an agent can just make 
himself feel about this way on his sub 
ject, he will never think that he is 
“boring a man,” will never make any 
apology for “taking up his time,” and 
he will have confidence in himself and 
an enthusiasm which is absolutely nec 
essary to close the business. 


* * * 
William Kdwin Nich- 

Views of ols is president of the 

a $200,000 Club $200,000 Club of the 
President New York Life. His 


success has been due 
to systematic disposition of his time. 
in Mr. Nichols’ plan, which he has fol- 


lowed successfully for so many years, 
and which is endorsed and collabo 
r.ted by Agents’ Counselors Morris 


Weil and Eugene Andrews, Inspector 
of Agencies Whitney, and Agency Di- 
rector Jas. A. Campbell, the seeing of 
enough people each day to produce 
turee first-class interviews is the main 
point insisted on, and this should bring 
a man 100 paid applications a year on 
tre average. 
The average application is 
ES aig acd abi th Goseds aimee $2,200 


Average premium per ap 
SI toh ci. p ia sua: area 88 
Annual premiums on_ 100 
GOVHORTHONS .hk cccsccsss 8,800 
Figure from this the value of your 


interviews. 

The above is a fair average for those 
who really secure three first-class in 
terviews a day. Men work differently. 
The great trouble with insurance men 
is that they do not use their time pro 
perly. One thing is certain. If a man 
fellows up this program day in and 
day out the law of averages will bring 
him assured success. As his efficiency 
i-creases, as he raises the average size 
of his policies—the methods required 
to solicit a thousand dollar or a hun- 
dred thousand dollar application are 
about the same—his income will in- 
crease in proportion. 

If you are not working in a way that 
g:ves you three of the right kind of in- 
terviews each day, check yourself up 
and improve your plans so that you do 


cet them. No man should allow him- 
self to become involved in details of 
any kind that will prevent his securing 
three first-class interviews each day. 
Any and all information, Mr. Nichols 
‘cys, is without value if you do not 
operate on the basis of getting applica- 
tions signed. You should be prepared 
to meet objections, competition, or any 
emergency intelligently and successful- 
ly. Keep track ot the information you 
require in your daily work so that it 
cen be used easily and convincingly. 
Why do your work twice? When you 
have written an application, go on with 
your work and get cash with the appli- 
cution. If you don’t know how to work 
this way, ask your agency director for 
information and instruction. Most of 
the successful men are doing. this. In 
the first place it is the right thing to 
do, and in the second place you won't 


heve to sell your insurance twice if 
you get a settlement with the appli- 
cetion 

Kirst, last and all the time work 


with the idea of securing 100 applica- 
tins a year--an average of two a 
week--and make sure of closing some 


business each week so ag to stay on 
the special honor rolls of your depart- 
ment and your company. 

A million people will take insurance 
this year in the United States and 
Canada—surely you can get 100 appli- 
cetions out of this million! 

Mr. Nichols closes with this thought: 

To sum up. The firm determination 

backed by intelligence and grit—to 
vrite at least some business each week 
has brought success to many a man. 
it will bring success to you if you will 
write insurance instead of talking it! 
Don’t waste any time on a man unless 
in your judgment he is a good prospect. 
It he is a good prospect and you have 
a good interview, every thing you say 
and do must be with the object of get- 
ting the application signed. If you 
wish to succeed in this business, get 
applications signed. If you wish to 
fail, instruct and educate your pros- 
pects for some live wire to come along 
and write up. 


A WORD FOR PREST. HOLCOMBE 

In a new year message to the field 
fcrce, President Holcombe, of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, says: 

“There has never before been a time 
when life insurance was as much need- 
et as it is now. Every day some hu- 
man being is assuming new responsi- 
bilities which can be protected in no 
way but by life insurance. 

“The sum total of the value of pro 
ductive human lives is but inadequately 


guarded and, therefore, the field of 
your labor is’ practically unlimited. 
Your legitimate task covers the un- 


insured and the under-insured. 


“Some do not have this safeguard. 
Are you distributing your share of it to 
those? Some have but a small part of 
what they should carry. Are you ad- 
ding to this? Many of our own mem- 
ters should have more insurance. Are 
you diligently attending to their 
needs?” 





PERIOD OF CONTESTABILITY 


The Supreme Court of Idaho in the 
case of Duvoll vs. National Insurance 
Company of Montana has been called 
upon to construe the Idaho Insurance 
Law governing the period of contesta- 
bility of a life insurance policy. 

The insurance company issued a pol- 
icy containing a stipulation to the ef- 
fect that the policy could only be con- 
tested for non-payment of premium. 
The Idaho insurance laws provide that 
a policy of life insurance shall be con 
testable for only two years after the 
date of its issuance. The company in 
this case sought to contest the policy 
after it had been in force a few months 
on account of alleged false statements 
made in the application. The_ policy- 
holder set up the incontestable stipula- 
tion as a defense to any right which 
the insurance company might have to 
contest his _ policy. The company 
claimed that the incontestable clause 
in the policy was void for the reason 


that the State law allows two years 
within which to contest a_ policy. 
The court, however, said: “The pro 


vision of the statute does not prohibit 
the parties from contracting that the 
period of contestability shall be less 
than two years, nor from agreeing that 
the policy shall not be contestable after 
its delivery.” (Duvoll vs. National Ins. 
Co., 154 Pac., 634.) 


DIVIDEND ESTIMATES 


The practice of furnishing illustra- 
tions of the time at which policies will 
become full-paid or mature as endow- 
ments, is coming to be generally dis- 
couraged. 
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GREATEST 
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COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
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The “Home Life” 


The fifty-sixth annual state- 





the 


Insurance Company, of which 


ment of Home Life 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
record of 
benefits to its 
during the 


sents a substantial 
policy-holders 
year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 
Assets increased to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
$3,447,381 in- 


cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was 


by $4,766,740 and 


policy-holders 


increased 


is now 


$125,660,173 


For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 











WHAT IS OPPORTUNITY? 


As a rule something you create 
yourself, but working conditions 
helpa great deal. That is where we 
can help—if you can deliver. One 
or two openings of importance now 
—but only for the right men. You 
may be the man. It’s your move. 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. C. BALDWIN, President 
HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, Director of Agencies 














Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

“It is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.” 

**T beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 


jie é ; ae : : , 3 
**The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.”? 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 








Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Ine. 1851 


New policies with modern provisions 
W.D. Wyman, President 





W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 
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An unusually novel annual report was made to stockholders of the Inter-Southern 
Life by President Duffin, the article below being an extract. Several other extracts 
from the report will be printed later, The Inter-Southern has $4,464,884 assets and 
$38, ft insurance in torce, 
a _" 


| PROBLEMS WHICH FACE A NEW LIFE COMPANY 


By James R. Duffin, President Inter-Southern, Louisville 








No man can meet with success if he 
is possessed of the idea of sitting at a 
desk in an office when he should plan 
his campaign so as to be on the road 
three-fourths of his time. High sala- 
ried men are not paid to sit at desks 
and dictate letters. Many of them are 
poor letter writers. Many stenograph- 
ers can beat the high salaried men writ- 
ing letters. Then, too, no company 
should write too many letters. Suppose 
vou have an agency force in the field, 
do you want to write them every day 
about nothing? These men are busy; 
they do not want to read foolishness 
and “hot air” filled with insincerity. To 
be out with the men in the field most 
of the time is the way to measure up. 
Weekly bulletins, house organs, general 
circular letters, all cost the company 
a goodly sum and are absolutely worth- 
less. They keep a lot of high priced 
men sticking around the home office 
fooling themselves into the belief that 
they are at work when they are sim- 
ply spending the company’s money. 

The Morning Mail 

Receiving the morning’s mail is an- 
other great loss of time. Show me the 
man that is waiting for his morning’s 
mail or his day’s mail, eager to read it 
all and dictate long answers at once, 
and I will show you the man that 1 
would like to discharge that very day. 
He is a pensioner pure and_= sim- 
ple. The important mail of the day re- 
quires prompt attention, but we have a 
very reasonably salaried organization 
for that purpose. In the same category 
is unnecessary conferences. In a big 
business, men will come in from every 
walk of life with schemes, plans and 
hunting jobs. Some of them are won- 
ders and spent their early days in col- 
leges and universities. Some are 
schemers and solicitors, and some are 
parasites. All of them can be seen and 
culled out by low salaried employes. 
The dreamer that wants to talk to this 
horde has no business drawing a high 
salary. In other words, high salaried 
men at work for this company have got 
to produce every minute of every day 
or look for a 1916 job. Why, it is the 
easiest thing in the world for a man to 
come and go to his office, work at him- 
self, eat three square meals a day, at- 
tend to a little of his own private busi- 
ness, arrange his desk and papers, give 
a few curt directions to his stenog- 
rapher, have the company’s employes, 
from the office boy to the president, 
waiting on him and listening to his as- 
sertorial on his loves, hates, hopes and 
desires all day long, and day in and day 
out, without ever accomplishing a 
thing of value for the company. And 
the proud peacock will go home at night 
actually feeling that he has done a 
day's work. 

; Outlines Work of Office 

We have got te put in the knife and 
cut to the quick. Now is the time to 
“0 it. The foregoing generalities ought 
i) be understood without being specific, 
But I desire to make the following defi- 
nite recommendations: 

The executive officers of the com- 
pany, viz.: the president and first vice- 
President, will absolutely fix the pol- 
ty of the company without interfer- 
ence from any other source than the 
Board of Directors and Executive Com- 
Mittee, 

That the secretary and assistant sec- 
A Mag this company have full and 
the pone charge of all of the mail of 
the Mpany and that they carry out 
te Present plans of having it distrib- 
ri. the exact departments where 
teaches th within an hour after it 
all pol e mail clerk’s desk. That 

pertaining to the producing 


end of the business, handling agents 
in the field and collecting first year and 
renewal premiums go at once to the 
assistant secretary, who shall have im 
mediate direct access to the counsel 
and advice of the president, first vice- 
president and actuary. That the rep 
resentatives from whom this mail is 
received have the same avenue of ac- 
cess for home office conferences. That 
all other mail affecting the general pol 
icy of the company, its plans, its in- 
vestments, its stockholders, its policy- 
holders, including loans and interest, 
be handled by the secretary of the 
company, and that he have immediate 
access to the president and first vice 
president for counsel and advice. 

In other words, the complete and 
simple organization will begin with the 
president and vice-president, between 
whom there is perfect unanimity and 
good working arrangements. It shall 
pass to the secretary and assistant sec- 
retary where the first division of duties 
will occur. The president and first 
vice-president will be responsible for 
the management of the company in its 


larger aspects. The assistant secre- 
tary, actuary, second vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies will 


have full charge of and be responsible 
for the production of business and the 
collection of premiums, with immedi- 
ate access to the managing officers. 
Handling Production 

In the production of business, the 
assistant secretary will make new con 
tracts in conjunction with the working 
force of that department. The second 
vice-president and superintendent of 


agencies will plan their campaigns 
with the assistant secretary and the 
actuary. The second vice-president 


and superintendent of agencies should 
spend at least one-half of their time in 
the field as they will not be especially 
needed to answer letters and we wil 
discontinue bulletins, papers, circulars 
and the like. The accounting depart- 
ment, actuarial department and execu- 
tive department shall work along with 
these men in charge of producing busi- 
ness. 

The next important division in the 
producing department shall be the or 
dinary and intermediate. In the ordl- 
nary production, aside from the second 
vice-president and superintendent of 
agencies, there shall be but two other 
salaried men for field work, making 
four in all, and two men on renewal 
work. However, it will only require 
five in all, as the superintendent of 
agencies shall take direct personal 
charge of the intermediate business, 
making the third general division of 
work. He shall be allowed one sala- 
ried man for the supervision of the in- 
termediate work and the actuarial ana 
accounting departments will work with 
him and be allowed one salaried man 
as a traveling auditor and inspector. 
The superintendent of agencies has a 
large amount of additional work to do 
in connection with the sale and man- 
agement of the company’s real estate. 
He is an invaluable man and there Is 
an enormous work in this line of en 
deavor yet to be done by him with 
some assistance from the _ president. 
Largely because the president of this 
company has great hopes for the inter- 
mediate department he selects the su- 
perintendent of agencies as the man 
directly in charge of that department, 
and further because he is constantly in 
touch with him on the management 
and sale of the company’s real estate 
holdings. The intermediate depart- 
ment under the _ superintendent of 
agencies and one good salaried assist- 
ant should not only increase its debits, 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


Home Office Building 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the People 
The Company By the People 


For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 


susiness during 1915 was: 


6390 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
0,175 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,056.438 per day in New Insurance 

Issued, Increased and Revived. 
$326,616.50 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re 
serve 


$1 {6,002.49 pe 
Assets 


day in Increase of 


JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








OLDEST - 


Southern Life 


Asset 


Liabilities 


Insurance in Force 
Payments to Policyholders 


ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
LARGES1 
Insurance 
Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1915; 


Capital and Surplus....cccccccccce 
since Organizati 
Is Paying its Policyholders over............ 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


- STRONGES!1 
Company 


$ 12,629,857.65 
10,818,731.90 
1,811,125.66 
104,822,701,00 
16,811,250.99 


1,350,000.00 annually 








WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


General Agent 
Metropolitan District 


St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DETERMINATION and ENERCY 


never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 


LIVE ACENTS 


as are offered by the Policy Contracts 


OF THE 






WIFE 







Scrtriar 


INSURANCE COMP 


OF GOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 











Work And Win With Us 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








but should also broaden its scope and 
plans, so that it may canvass its own 
territory, like a fine-tooth comb, for or 
dinary business as well. 


GERMANIA’S INCREASE 50 PER CT. 
The following extract is taken from a 
letter by T. Louis Hansen, superintend- 
ent of agencies of the Germania Life: 
“The new business of the Germania 
Life Insurance Company during January 
and February shows an increase of 50 
per cent. over that of the correspond- 
ing period of last year, both on the writ- 
ter and paid for basis, and the produc- 
tion for March is also unusually heavy.” 


SCOVEL ON POLICY CONTRACT 

Charles W. Scovel, of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, in Pittsburgh, ad- 
of Pittsburgh stu- 
“The Life Insurance 
Its Developments.” 


dressed University 


dents Monday on 
Policy 





John S. Marsh, of Marsh & Cowan, 
Northwestern Mutual Life general 
agents in Toledo, O., and Charles C. 
Dibble, of Toledo, have been appointed 
general agents of the Company in 
Cleveland. 
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This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 

Axman, President; B. F. 
Vice-President; W. L. Hadley, 
The address of the officers 


Clarence 
Hadley, 
Secretary. 


is the office of this newspaper.  Tele- 
phone 2497 John 
Subscriplion Price $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. 
Entered as second-class matter Jan- 


uary, 4. 1907, at the Post Office at New 
Fors, NW. Y.: 
of March EF 


under the act of Congress 
1879. 


$500 LOAN THAT WENT FAR 
The 


success in a 


story of a very great business 


few years is almost as 


fascinating as a tale of adventure, In 
fact, the battle for recognition of a new 
that 
feet prog- 
ress towards prosperity, slow at first, 
aud then faster and surer, combine both 
Doubtless, 


struggles, 
and the 


company, those early 


safe landing on its 


adventure and excitement. 
there plenty of 
siall room in the City of Indianapolis 
just ago a few 
men launched a life insurance company 


was excitement in a 


twenty-one years when 
with the paraphernalia of a single desk, 
a small flat top table, a few chairs and 
a rug. For a considerable time there was 
the 
sienographer, a clerk or even an office 
boy. Total 


not in the: employ of Company a 
consisted of 
$500 of borrowed money. At the 
officers own field agents, 
wrote policies with their own pens and 
them in 


cash on hand 


first 
were their 


afterwards delivered person. 


This company—the State Life—to- 
day has more than $100,000,000 insur- 
ance in force, assets of $16,500,000; 


the State of Indi- 
policyholders is 


while on deposit in 
for 
$14,550,000. 


ana protection of 
Was ever $500 more wise 
ly loaned / 


STANDARD CRITICISM 

nothing remarkable in the 
that city officials of Rome, N. Y., 
the 
be filled with puzzles which no layman 


POLICY 
There is 

fact 

have standard 


declared policy “to 


can decipher.” There are puzzles in 
an insurance coverage that no insur- 
arece man can “decipher” either. The 
fault is not with the underwriters, how- 
ever, but with the complex business 
conditions of modern life. Just how 
complex these can be is seen in the 


extracts published by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter this week from the paper on 
the rights of 
fire insurance policy, prepared by W. N. 
the distinguished general ad- 
juster of the Home, and delivered by 
him before the Albany Field Club. Mr. 
tament is one of the clearest of think- 
the learned of men 
underwriting; but, as he 
the themselves 
If they are at sea, how 


the mortgagee under a 


Pament, 


ers; one of most 


recruited by 
do 
an 
an insurance company or a layman un- 
word in the 
If the city officials of Troy will consult 
insurance others not 
interested in the Rome City Hall fire, 


points courts 


not 


out, 
agree. 


derstand every contract? 


commissioners or 


they will discover that the standard 
policy is the simplest, frankest, clearest 
attempt yet made to cover contingen- 
cies of mighty complications, 


CORRECTING CONFLAGRATION 


BREEDERS 
The framers of the L. & L. Rating 
System are of the opinion that the 
charges for floor openings, as made in 


existing schedule rating systems, 


all 
have been inadequate when applied to 
risks of large area and severe hazard, 
especially those risks which are gener- 


aily considered and known as_ high 
value mercantile risks. They, there- 
fore, determined that in the L. & L. 


rating system that the reductions which 
would be allowed for floor opening pro- 
tection in risks of this character should 
be adequate to accomplish these most 
desirable improvements. It is evident 
that former schedules have not 
plished to any appreciable 


accom- 
this result 
extent, while it 


that it is highly important to the future 


must occur to everyone 


o*® the business that the so-called con 
flagration breeders must be improved 
and that the hazard contributed by 


large combustible areas should in this 
wey be minimized. 


INSURANCE AT UNIVERSITIES 

The practice of the universities in in- 
viting leading the business to 
address students on life insurance ques- 
tions is growing, and it is gratifying 
that busy men, appreciating the import- 
ance of making such talks at the col- 
leges, cheerfully volunteer for the task, 
There is nothing more inspiring than 
addressing bright, ambitious young men, 
ard such these students are else there 
would be demand for the 
The practice is now well-established at 
the New England and 
should be more general in the West and 
South. John I. D. Bristol, New York 
manager of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, was the central figure at a Har- 
yard lecture this where he told 
students of the School of 
Business Administraticn interest- 
life 
Mr. Bristol’s vigorous 
propaganda in behalf of 
agents know that he would not let such 
au opportunity go by without saying 
something on this important’ topic, 
which he did during his talk, and the 
lecture will prove of value to the mem- 


men in 


no lectures. 


universities, 


week, 
Graduated 
some 
Those 


ing facts about insurance, 


acquainted with 


whole-time 


bers of the class, particularly those who 
contemplating entering the great 


ficld of 


are 


insurance. 


ENTERS NEVADA 
The Western States Life Insurance 
Company of San Francisco has entered 
Nevada and will hereafter do business 
in that State. 








James F. Joseph, of the Sterling Fire, 
delivered an interesting address on un- 
derwriting observations at the Chicago 
Fire Insurance Club on Tuesday of 
this week. Asked in advance for a copy 
of his address he told a newspaper 
this week: “Thanks for the compli- 
ment, but have not written a formal 
address. Intend to use notes only and 
will talk until throttled.” Mr. Joseph’s 
address was in characteristic vein and 


there was no disposition to throttle 
him as the young men who were his 
auditors learned a great deal from 


what he said. 





———— 








BE The Human Side of Insurance 











WILLIAM J. GRAHAM, F. A. 8. 


Wiliiam J. Graham, IF. A. S., of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, and 
T. Bertrand Graham, of the Metropoli- 


tan Life, entered the business direci 
from St. Xaviers’ College as junior 
officials of the old Sun Life of Louis- 
ville. They had attracted attention in 


college by reason of their 


mathematics. 


grasp of 


When the Metropolitan re-insured the 
Sun Life it brought the Graham _ bro- 
thers to New York, and both of them 
heve been making steady progress ever 
since. It has been said of William J. 
Graham that he has insured more men 
personally and written a larger volume 
of insurance than any other man in 
America, although when an attempt 
was made by The Eastern Underwriter 
to run down his production achieve- 
ments the trail became cold as he 
gives the credit to the company’s or- 
ganization. Nevertheless, any man who 


has closed such contracts, as that of 
the Goodrich (rubber tire) concern in 
Akron (15,000 lives), and other large 


groups will undoubtedly run far ahead 
of the individual producers. A remark- 
able thing about this record is that 
William J. also has an actuarial head, 
scme of his best work being along that 
line. 
William J. 
itun Life 


Graham left the Metropol- 
deliberately in order to in- 
vest his youth in touching as many 
ficlds of life insurance as would lend 
knowledge. His first work after leav- 
ing that company was to join with S. 
Herbert Wolfe in the examination of 
the New York Life by the departments 
of Kentucky, Tennessee, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Nebraska. This was in 
1906. During the course of his exami- 
ration he visited various European cap- 


iials. His work attracted the attention 
of the Northwestern National Life, 
then ccntemplating going on a legal 


reserve basis. He helped re-organize 
this company as an old line company. 
The Northwestern National is now one 
cf the strong, successful companies in 
the West. Desiring later to go with 
a large Eastern company, Mr. Graham 
jeined the Equitable, becoming West- 
ern superintendent of agents, with 
headquarters in Chicago. He held with 
brilliance every position that he occu- 
pied, and his present post, superintend- 
ent of the group insurance department 
of the Equitable, has given opportunity 
to use to the best advantage his past 
experience in all branches of insurance, 
He has always been a student of the 
business, while he also wields a power- 





es BERTRAND GRAHAM 


ful pen, as is evidenced by the reading 
of any of his public addresses. 

T. Bertrand Graham, after graduating 
from St. Xaviers’ College, took a post 
graduate course to secure the A. M. de 
gree. He has been active in industrial 
as well as ordinary insurance, both 
from home office and field. He hag the 
true Metropolitan spirit in welfare 
work, was on the Hospital Relief Com- 
mittee of the St. Vincent De Paul So- 
ciety and is now vice-president of that 
charity organization and a director of 
the Home Bureau, a society devoted to 
the placing and care of homeless chil- 
dren. He is a member of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York, 
the Casualty Actuarial and Statistical 
Society of America and American Sta: 
tistical Association. He is prominent 
sccially, and has a literary bent that 
has enabled him to contribute articles 
of interest to life insurance journals, 
as well as magazines and newspapers 
Mr. Graham’s paper on “Life Insurance 
ard Social Service,” delivered last fall 
at Washington before the National Con 
ference of Charities, is much quoted, 


QUITS AMSDEN-KALBFLEISH 


Gilbert T. Amsden Now General Agent 
for National Surety Company in 
Several Counties Up-State 


Gilbert T. Amsden, of Rochester, one 
cf the best known insurance men up- 
State, is now general agent of the Na 
tional Surety Co. for a number of coun: 
ties, with headquarters at Rochester. 
He has severed his connection with the 
Amsden-Kalbfleish Co. As was print 
ed in The Eastern Underwriter last 
week he has also resigned as president 
cf the New York State Association of 
Local Fire Insurance Agents. 

Mr. Amsden hag been in the 
ance business ever since leaving school, 
when he went to work for his father, 
then a veteran local agent. Field men 
have much respect for Mr. Amsden and 
his abilities, and predict a lot of suc 


jnsur- 


cess in his new venture.’ He also 
stands well with the different agency 
organizations. Mr. Amsden was 4 
member of the agents’ conference 
committee, which has its relations 
with the New York State Committee 


of the companies. 
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Is it Time to Drop 
Cancellation Clause? 


SUBJECT OF DISCUSSION ON WIL- 
LIAM STREET 

Abuses’ That Need Correction—A 

Source of Expense—Underwriting 

at Low Ebb 

There is more discussion along Wil- 
liam street at the present time regard- 
ing the desirability of eliminating the 
cancellation clause from the policy con- 
tract than there has been for sometime. 
Some of the best known underwriters 
thnk that it would be better for the 
business as a whole to drop this clause 
overboard; while might offer 
serious Objection to such approval. 

There are two general objections to 
clause in its present 
form. One is the abuse of the clause 
ard the advantages taken under it. 
The other is the expense to companies 
of canceling business. An attempt to 
feure the amount of insurance carried 
for which not a has been paid 
would be futile figures 
are not available, nor would underwrit- 
ers be willing to furnish them as they 
would not care to have it known how 
ruch money has been lost in this way. 
But, it is a fact the companies have lost 
hundreds of thousands in premiums 
never collected after having risks on 
their books. The point has’ been 
made that an assured, without con- 
science or honor, but who knows the 
insurance situation, can carry insur- 
ance for at least five years without pay- 
ing a cent for the protection. He would 
nerely have to change companies at 
intervals. 


others 


the cancellation 


cent 


because such 


Collections 


It is said that most companies send 
out a letter on the tenth of the month 
in which they make a demand for col- 
ketions. Knowing this, an assured, 
or his representative, wanting to de- 
fraud companies, could begin his insur- 
aice on the 12th of the month; could 
hold it for about two months before 
being served with notice of cancella- 
tion, and could even keep it five days 
atier that before the cancellation were 
effective. He could then go to another 
cumpany. The question has _ been 
mised whether there is not some means 
by which companies can keep check on 
such a swindler. There is supposed to 
be an exchange of information along 
this line, but some managers asked 
about it said that they knew of no such 
dita in their office; that while such a 
record might be kept it was not refer- 
red to, 


Geo. W. Hoyt’s Reference to Situation 


In discussing evils under the cancel- 
“ion Clause, George W. Hoyt, deputy 
nahager of the Liverpool & London & 
lobe, said in a recent address: 


Companies now recall policies 
and make pro rata returns, which 
they have a right to do under the 
Contract, in spite of tariff rules not 
to cancel except at short rates, to 
‘urry favor with the insured and/or 
broker, This practice would cease 
PA the cancellation clause were 
fren nated. Cancellations now run 
ieee to 25 per cent., materially 
di ing business relations, ad- 
oe vad the cost of conducting the 

Siness, due in part to carelessly 
ee proposals of insurance, 
swite re often, for the purpose of 

ching business, resulting in no 


peace of mind to the underwriter, 


the agent or the broker. These 
transactions create a bad impres- 
sion in the mind of the insured. 


‘What would you think of a banker, 
manufacturer, merchant, or an in- 
vestor in real estate who, five days 
after a_ transaction had _ been 
closed, informed you that he de- 
sired to withdraw from the agree- 
ment, as he had then found same 
to be contrary to his highest inter- 
ests? 


In discussing underwriting conditions 
‘in the event of elimination of the can- 
cellation clause Mr. Hoyt said: 


Business will then be examined 
thirty days thereafter, and perhaps 
longer. Prompt remittances will be 
forthcoming. Where now withheld 
they deprive the company of its 
just interest return. 


Status of Local Agent 


Present conditions of underwriting in 
this country are subject to the sharpest 
sert of criticism by students of the 
business who believe that the compa- 
nies are “riding for a fall.’’ One fire 
underwriter told The Eastern Under- 
vriter that he never knew conditions 
to be as bad as they are at present. 
One reason for this is the changing 
character of the insurance agent. Be- 
cause of increased competition, al- 
though the number of stock companies 
ras not increased, there has been a 
growing demand for adequate agency 
representation. This is accompanied by 
a fall in premium income, and the re- 
sult is that many agents are being ap- 
ponted who formerly would not be con- 
sidered as eligible. The situation is 
iliustrated in Washington, D. C., where 
under the rules adopted when the 
board was organized each company was 
siven permission to appoint six agents, 


Without intending to make a _ special 
criticism on the type of agents in 
Washington—they are not of such poor 


type as can be found in Jersey City, 
for instance, where almost every real 
estate clerk and hallroom broker has a 
license—at the same time, the premium 
income of that city is not of sufficient 
volume to warrant the representation 


of each company by more than one 
asent. The business to be apportioned 
is not of enough size to get the right 
types of men to represent the insur- 
auce companies as a general proposi- 
tien, 

If the cancellation clause is elimi- 
neted what will happen to the ingsur- 
ance agent? Will he become a mere 


a}plication taker, or will he revert to 
the underwriting type of the best class 

the kind typified by some of the 
veterans in the business? 

In the opinion of many underwriters 
the business in the future will be han- 
dled by underwriters of unusually con- 
servative tendencies who will recognize 
that the greatest care must be exer- 
cised in the selection of agents as to 
their standing in the community, finan- 
cial responsibility and underwriting 
ability, too. They must be men who 
will be loyal to the interests of their 
principals and defend them at all times 
against improper practices and impro- 
per legislation, and who will practically 
be co-partners with the underwriters. 

Under those conditions there is no 
reason why the business cannot be con- 
ducted with safety and profit, and there 
will be no necessity for changing the 
American method of conducting the 
business by agency representation. 
There would not be enough good men 
tu go around. The men who are agents 
merely to derive a daily income, who 
have no regard for the welfare of their 
principals, will be weeded out. 

It is pointed out that the business is 
conducted successfully without a can- 
cellation clause in England, Germany, 
France and Austria. 


FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 








The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 








Cash Capital “ 


Liabilities (Except Capital) 
Surplus to Policyholders . 


| 
Statement January 1, 1916 
| 


Assets ° a s 


; -  $1,000,000.00 | 
; 2,377,857.39 | 
: ; 467,413.45 
; 1,910,443.94 | 








AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE /ETNA ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY CO. 

















LURE OF CASUALTY 


Cne Reason Why Some Agents Are 
Paying Less Attention to Fire 
Insurance Than They Did 





While workmen’s compensation made 
inroads in the premium receipts of fire 
insurance companies in some commu- 
nities other branches of insurance in 
ine casualty division are also a magnet 
for agents, many of whom are giving 
less attention to fire insurance than 
they did. Casualty companies are mak 
ing attractive offers to fire insurance 
avents, asking them to become general 
agents, and offering them a good over 
writing commission. The agent figures 
t:at he can appoint a hundred or so 
sub-agents in territory about his city 
and make easy money on the business 
they bring in. 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


$515,049.38 
138,148.22 
275,000.00 
78,171.37 


Capital 
Surplus 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS 


AGENCY CONVENTION DATES 
National Association (Fire) Meets in 
Boston Sept. 11 Week; Casuaity 
Men, Sept. 18 Week 


September is the big month for con- 


ventions this year. 
The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, which met last year in 


Indianapolis, is to hold its convention 
this year in Boston the week beginning 
September 11. 

The principal 
be held at White Sulphur Springs, 
September 18. 


Insurance 


casualty conventions 
will 
week of 

The 
vention be held in 
of September 25. 


Commissioners’ Con- 


will Richmond week 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ine, 1870 


$172,302.60 
27,678.96 
100,000.00 
42,986.21 


IN A LIMITED 


TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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How New L. & L. Rating System 
Treats Floor Opening Protection 





features 
Insur- 
edition 


One of the most interesting 
about the Larter & Lemmon Fire 
ance Rating System, a revised 
of which was sent to companies this 
month, is the manner of handling floor 
openings Messrs. Larter & Lemmon 
have a new idea here, and one which 


seems to be based on common sense. 
It is a continuance of the plan seen 
throughout the system of making the 
decrease in rate follow in correct: pro 
portion the decrease in inherent hazard, 
Fire Will Make for Nearest Opening 

It has been the practice of schedule 
makers and other rate experts Trom 
time immemorial to make a_ specific 
ecvarge for each floor opening and thie 
charges have been made more or less 


that “Here is a 
spot fer fire to push through; 
muke a charge so that the owner ol 
the building will appreciate that he is 
making a mistake in not protecting 
that opening.” These charges have not 


on the theory 


Leen made with regard to the heighth 
of the building, its character or its o¢ 
cupancy. The owner then decides to 
protect some floor openings, whereupon 


certain specific charges are removed 


for these particular openings, even 
when other openings continue to invite 
fire to come their way. As a result 


tle rate has tumbled while the hazard 
bas remained. A fire ‘doesn’t believe 
in the law of discrimination; it is in- 
different whether it passes’ through 
opening A or opening B. If opening A 


bars the way, it turns towards open- 
ing B. 
Sometime ago Messrs. Larter & Lem- 


mon inspected a large store in an old 
pert of lower New York City, where 
they found that the rate was in course 


of being reduced because an elevator 
opening was being protected by an in- 
combustible shaft with protection at 
each floor. The examination developed 
the fact that despite the new protection 
the risk is just as open from top to 
bettom or from bottom to top because 
next to the elevator is an open stairway 
running from the sub-basement to the 
sixth floor. Balked by the protected ele- 
vetor shaft there is nothing to prevent 
the fire from darting through the stair- 
way, taking the least resistance. Yet, 
this is a typical case where the rate 
had been reduced while the hazard con- 
tinued the same. 


L. & L. Principle 


The L. & L. principle is that instead 
of charging for individual floor open- 
ings the charges shall be determined 


according to the area, occupancy and 
hazards and that these shall all be re- 


duced according to the 
sistant value of the floors. 
I. System, therefore, has utilized a 
system of credits for each floor, which 
as it has openings protected, different 
values have been assigned to floors 
according to their resistance. A table 
of floor values hag been prepared which 
includes a list of the requirements for 
eech kind of floor and its floor opening 
protection. The resistant value de- 
pends upon whether or not all of the 
openings through a floor are protected 
equivalent to the resistance of the floor 
iiself. In this system there must be 
recognized many things, such as wheth- 
er a floor is one inch or fireproof; 
whether the building is in a city with 
gcod fire departments, or in a city with 
poor fire protection, ete. 

In order to apply the L. & I. 


percentage re- 
The L. & 


princi- 





A. K. BOUGHNER & CO. 
INSURANCE AGENCY 
Fire Automobile 


NEWARK AND VICINITY 
Brokerage Business Solicited 
38 Clinton Street 95 William Street 








pie all of the charges for area, occu- 
pancy, hazards, upon all of the floors, 
cie added together, and this constitutes 
a charge for area, cecupaney and haz- 
ard which is carried to the final rate, if 
trere is no floor resistance of value. If 
there is floor resistance of value it is 


cetermined. by the application of the 





Table of Floor Values. 


Graduated Percentage Value s| 
for Each Grade of City 

















| 
}1/2,3/4'5.6\7 8 AAA 
F. P Floor fireproof, floor open | 
ing protection standard 60, 54.4%, 4236 30:24 1812 6 
F. P Floor fireproof, sub-stand 
Sut ard mbustible floor | 
tion 0, 45.40, 35.30, 25.20, 15.10) 
Mill opening 
ulleon 
0 4) 21.1%, 15,12 | 
1 to four 
23.20 1815 1310, & 5! 3 
} | 
3 inch” Floor and floor opening) | | | | 
protection equal to three } : 
inch (3°) 10 18.16 1412 " 8 6| 4) 2 
| 
2 inch Floor and floor opening} | | | } 
protection equal to two! | | 
inch (2°) 15) 14112 11 9 
| | | | 4) 
1 inch”..| Floor and floor opening} | I 
protection equal to one } | | 
inch (1°) 10) 9} 8} 7) 6 ‘ 
a4 | 4) 
Wired | Where Wired Glass forms) | | | ; |] 
Glass A”} part of incombustiblel | | | | :) 
| enclosure 10} 9] 8} 7] 6) 5) 4 
14 
Wired | Where Wired Glass forms) | | | | | | {| 
Glass B” part of combustible en | 
closure | 514.5) 413.5) 312.5) 21 5| 1) 
Floor openings unpro| | 1} | | | 
tected io og Oo Oo OO 
| 


Minimum Requirements for Grading Floor 
Opening Protection for the Respective 
Grades of Floor Values 


“F, P.”—Not less than 6-inch incombustible en- 
closure and standard fire doors for stairs 
and elevators and not less than qg-inch en- 
closure and metal covered doors for minor 
ope nies 

“F, P. Sub’—Not less than 44-inch incom- 
bustible enclosure with wing clad doors. 

“Mill!—As in Section “A” ” snd “e™, 
Uniform Requirements, N:; cadens al Board of 
Fire Underwriter 

“4-inch”—Incombustible enclosure and metal 
elad fire doors, no wired glass. 

4*3- inch *—Incombustible enclosure and metal 

lad fire doors, no wired glass. 

“2-inch”—As in Section “G”, “hb”, “c” and “d”, 


Requirements, no wired glass. 
“t-inch”—As in Section “G", “a” 
quirements, no wired glass. 
Wired Glass “A”—Incombustible enclosure of 
vertical shafts or individual flight, with 
wired glass in other part of 
enclosure 

Wired Glass “B”’—As in “G", “a”, Uniform 
Requirements, combustible enclosure of in- 
dividual flights, but not less than 1 ineh 
thick, with wired glass in doors or other 
part of enclosure 

“o per cent.”—No protection. 

Note 1—No vertical shaft enclosure of com 


Uniform 
> 


, Uniform Re 


doors ot 


bustible material can be recognized as 
affording floor separation for purposes 
of modifying Area, Occupancy and 
Hlazards Charges. 

Note 2—Continuous concealed spaces at walls 


not stopped at floor levels and root 
where roof should be re 
yarded as floor openings, but floors may 
be given the grading applying to 1-inch 
floors if such concealed spaces are 
tight throughout, provided the usual 
floor openings are protected at least as 
good as required for t-inch grading. 

Special Rules for Stock in Fireproof Buildings 

When there is floor separation of value. 

a. Where stock occupies one floor, use the 
charges for the floor being rated as an 
initial charge, to which the sum of all other 
floor charges is to be added after being 
modified for floor separation by the same 
rule used for the building, 

b. Where occupies more 
of building, but is not sole 


space exists, 


than one floor 
occupancy, use 


WESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
OF TORONTO, CANADA 


(Fire, Tornado, Ocean Marine 
and Inland Marine Insurance) 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
January 1, 1916 
IS 5.5 dctssadredipsciandacecsud $ 2,747,815.34 
Surplus in United States...... 1,309,295.82 

Total Losses Paid in United 
States From 1874 to 1915, 
RN 5 eae oe ae dbncaeseees 40,654,747.02 
w. BROCK, President 
Ww. B. MEIKLE. Vice-Pres. & Gen. Man. 


stock 











Capital Stock 
Re-Insurance Reserve .... 
Reserve for 


NET SURPLUS 
TOTAL ASSETS 


ene ae o* - 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 





npaid Losses and All Other Liabilities 


Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, N. J, 


Statement January 1, 1915 


$1,000,000.00 

2,922,524.02 

450,413.57 

eens seeeeeee — 2,528,182.77 
cecccccccccccccccs $6,901,120.36 


During a successful record of 59 years this Company nas paid losses exceeding 


$ 14,000,000.00 


DANIEL H. DUNHAM, President 


A. H. HASSINGER, Secretary 
J. K. MELDRUM, Assistant Secretary 





the highest floor charge of stock being 
rated, for the initial charge, and add sun 
of all other floor charges after being mod 


ified for floor separation by rule as above. 
ce. For stocks located in) non-fireproof build 
ings or where in fireproof building, if’ stock 
occupies entire building as with sole oc 
cupancy, follow the same rule as_ for 


buildings. 


accompanying table of floor values. As 
applied to the individual floors the sum 
of these floor values is obtained, plus 
100 per cent., and the total percentage 
is used to divide the total area, occu- 
pancy and hazard charges which apply to 
the entire building. By this means a 
differing influence due to various com- 
binations of area, hazards and occu- 
pency in different risks is treated in the 
most analytical way, because the reduc- 
ticn which is made for floor resistance 
iz based upon the total charges for 
these features. 

As against this system the old meth- 
od of specific charges for floor openings 
or credits for floor opening protection 
disregard in individual cases the par- 
ticular areas, occupancy and hazards 
which are involved. It must be appar- 
ent, therefore, that the new method is 
much more analytical than the old 

Percentage of Grades of Value 

The percentages assigned for each 
grade of value are graduated to accord 
with the fire protection of the town; 
the greatest percentage value being as- 
signed to floors located in buildings in 
first grade towns with first class pro- 
tection. This is logical because of the 
greater efficiency of the fire protection 
in such towns. These differences in 
percentage grading are unusually inter- 
esting. The L. & L. System divides 
cities and town into ten grades, based 
o' fire fighting facilities, water supply 
and other engineering details. 

The table of floor values shown here- 
with in fine print is taken from the 
L. & L. System, together with the re- 
quirements for floor opening protection 
in connection with floors of various 
types. 


BECOMES LOCAL AGENT 
John Austin, underwriter for the city 
department of the North British & Mer- 
cantile, entered the local agency busi- 
ness this week. Mr. Austin plans to 
build up a fire and casualty business 
al Tuckahoe, in Westchester County, 
and has already secured the represen- 
tation of several — 
UNSETTLED PROBLEMS 
The Insurance Society of New York 
will give its fifteenth annual dinner at 
tne Hotel Astor on April 20. Commis- 
sioner Hardison of Massachusetts, will 
speak on “Unsettled Problems” 
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THE COMPANY WITH THE PYRAMID 
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7) 269.088 30 26474405 
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ee pee 

NEW HAMPSHIRE~ 
_ Eee j— Pra 2ar re} 

FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


1.252,267.06 
__1-257, 056.25 _ 
~1.322.978.14 
—_1408.661.54 
1510,064.23 _ 
—_1.578,330.62 
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4.069.140 67 
4,310,636 9 
__ 4.500.404 = 
~ 4,661, 149 ar | 
“5.196. o7 ao__| 

3,553. 270.70 
| 5.725, 809 34 


~__ 6,097, 867.20 


6.250, 526.8 89 om * 703,433.67 


6,350,079.09 | 1,725.713.78 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $3.149,365.31 
POLICY HOLDERS SURPLUS $3, 200,713.78 
























For The Protection Of Its 
Policy Holders 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HAS A 
ere $1 000,000.00 
errr errs 4,585,075-59 
Cash Surplus to Policy Holders prae ? 03 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its manage- 
ment, and the management of THE HAN- 
OVER is an absolute assurance of the 
security of its policy. 

R. EMORY WARFIELD _...... President 
JOSEPH McCORD ..Vice-Pres. & Sec’y 
WILLIAM MORRISON ..... Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


| 














of the United States 





ASSETS 

Real Estate (Equity)............. $ 254,500.00 
MOCUREE. TABOR 6cciwesercsciccicne 235,600.00 
Bonds (Market Value)........:... 972,966.29 
Cash in Banks and Office........ 38,387.53 
Agents’ Balances 81,266.65 
Interest and Rents 
eee ae 27,215.03 
EE WCE RONG sivivceinnccssiccovcce 4,692.31 
WE > deantausaawiinadedisieciees $1,614,627.81 


ROBERT J. WYNNE, Pres. 
New York City Agent 
WM. SOHMER, 75 William St. 
New York City 





First National Fire Insurance Company 


Statement of Condition Dec. 31, 1914 


Washington, D.C. 


LIABILITIES ia 
Outstanding Fire Losses......---+ $ aye ~ 
Unearned Premium Keserve....-- 244; 
Accrued Charges on Real Estate re ve 


= other Liabilities........---+++ 
Capital Stock Fully Paid $877,275.00 


ra 1 
a 
Surplus — ...cceccccesceces 404,407.62 
Surplus to Policyholders.....-- noeee 
614,627.51 
Total —.ccccccccccccccccocssccsess $1, 
JOHN E. SMITH, Managing Underwriter 


Brooklyn Agen 
FRANK ECKEL BECKER, 183 Re 


Brooklyn, N. ¥- 


msen St. 
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| MEMBERS OF ALBANY FIELD CLUB AND GUESTS AT THEIR BANQUET 








Mortgagee Discussed 

at Albany Banquet 

(Continued from page 1.) 

payable to the mortgagee or his assigns. 
im Canada the policy is continued in 
force for the benefit of the mortgagee 
after expiration, and until the mort- 
gagee or the insurer, serves notice of 
cancellation, the mortgagee, however, 
being liable for the premium for the 
extended period. In Mississippi the 
standard mortgagee clause is written 
into the policy by operation of law. 

If a mortgage contains an agreement 
tiat the mortgagor will keep the mort- 
gaged property covered by insurance 
fer the benefit of the mortgagee, and, 
for any reason he fails to have the loss 
made payable to him, the mortgagee 
has an equitable lien against any in- 
surance that the mortgagor may have, 
and if the insurer receives notice of 
such lien he will ignore it at his peril. 

Loss Payable 

The rights of the mortgagee under 
the plan “loss payable clause” are clear- 
ly set forth in the unanimous opinion 
of the Court of Appeals of New York 
in the case of McDowell vs. St. Paul 
I & M. Insurance Company, where the 
court decided that the mortgagee is not 
precluded from recovery of loss incur- 
red because the mortgagor refused to 
make proof of loss as required. The 
court said that it was reasonable that 
those conditions which affect the risk, 
while it is subsisting, should apply 
al'ke to mortgagor and mortgagee, un- 
less the parties have stipulated other- 
wise by attaching a mortgagee clause, 
but that it wag unreasonable after a 
less had occurred, that the interest of 


the mortgagee should be subject to the 


caprice of the owner, and that was 
equally true whether there was a mort- 
gagee clause or merely a “loss payable 
evdorsement.” 

The Supreme Judicial Court of Mas- 
sachusetts has-held that under the 
standard policy of that State, if the 
title becomes vested in the mortgagee 
by foreclosure, the policy is void unless 
the sale is consented to by the insurer. 

Where the premises are restored to 
the condition in which they were be- 
fere the fire, without expense or obli- 
getion on the part of any party to the 
pelicy, it has been held that the insur- 
er would not be liable. 

In Connecticut it has been held that 
urder the short form “loss payable” 
clause the mortgagee has no right to 
a voice in thé appraisal, while under 
the mortgagee clause he has. 

If a mortgagee, after a fire, assigns 
the mortgage, without transferring any 
interest in the policy or right of ac- 
tion for the loss caused by fire, there 
can be no recovery by the assignee of 
the mortgage. 

Foreclosure Proceedings 

If foreclosure proceedings are com- 
menced and before they proceed, so far 
as a judgment, a fire occurs, the mort- 
gagee has a right to proceed with the 
foreclosure and to a sale of the pre- 
mises, and the value of the subrogation 
rights of the insurance company will 
depend upon whether or not anything 
beyond the mortgage debt is realized 
through the proceedings. 

In connection with the “loss payable” 
or mortgagee clause, an _ interesting 
question arises which has received but 
little attention at the hands either of 





text writers or the courts, and that is 
whether the words “as interest may ap- 
pear” or “as interest shall appear” are 
descriptive of the interest existing at 
the time of the issuance of the policy 
or at the time of the fire. The Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts when 
called upon to decided the question, 
held that the words referred to the in- 
terest of the mortgagee as it existed 
a. the time of the issuance of the pol- 
icy, thus giving to the words a re- 
stricted rather than a comprehensive 
interpretation. This view has the ef- 
fect of preserving to the insurance com 
pany the subrogation rights which were 
within its contemplation at the incep 
tion of the contract. 

The belief is quite general among 
insurance companies that in event of 
neglect on the part of the mortgagor 
or owner to pay any premium due un- 
der the policy the mortgagee is legally 
liable therefor, but even as to this the 
ccurts are divided in their opinions. 

In the absence of an agreement, ex- 
press or implied, or of a clause in the 
policy making the loss payable to the 
mortgagee, or of an assignment to the 
mortgagee, the mortgagee has no in- 
terest in a policy taken out by the 
mortgagor upon his own interest and 
conversely a mortgagor has no interest 
in the proceeds of a policy taken out 
ir the name of the mortgagee for the 
purpose of protecting his interest only. 

Conflict of Authority 

Where a policy is made payable to a 
mortgagee “as his interest may ap- 
pear,” there is a conflict of authority 
as to whether the mortgagee is enti- 
tled to the proceeds arising from the 
destruction of property included in the 


ALBANY FIELD CLUB BANQUET 





At Guests’ Table: Left to Right: 
C. H. Smith, E. H. Hornbostel, 
S. R. Kennedy, W. N. Bament, 
Judge Lovett, W. N. Van Al- 
stine, Clarence Axman, John B. 
Dacey. 


policy, but not 
gage. 

A senior mortgagee whose mortgage 
provides for insurance has no lien on 
the proceeds of a policy which by the 
terms of the policy is made payable to 
a junior mortgagee, except to the ex 
tent of the excess, if any. 

If a mortgagor complies with the 
mortgage agreement and takes out in 
surance for the benefit of the mortga 
gee and the insurance company be- 
comes insolvent, the mortgagee has no 
lien against insurance taken out by the 
mortgagor to protect his own interest. 

It is self-evident that a mortgagee 
whose debt has been paid and to whom 
the loss was payable by the policy only 
“as his interest may appear” has no 
right to the proceeds of such policy; 
and it has been held that a restoration 


covered by the mort- 


of the property by the mortgagor will 
have the same effect. 
The interest of a mortgagee under 


the mortgagee clause or “loss payable” 
clause takes precedence over that of 
an assignee or trustee in bankruptcy, 
an assignee of claim or an attaching 
creditor. The equitable interest gained 
hy an assignment of a policy as col- 
lateral security will prevail over the 
claim of an unsecured creditor gar- 
nisheeing the company. The lien of a 
mortgagee who has been promised in- 
Surance, is superior to that of an as 
signee of the policy after loss who 
takes with knowledge of the equity of 
the mortgagee, or whose assignment is 
supported only by a precedent debt. An 
assignee of a mortgage containing a 
covenant to insure was held entitled to 
priority as to a policy taken out by the 
(Continued on page 18.) 
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E. G. RICHARDS DISCUSSES E. G. R. SCHEDULE 


Full Text of Interesting Address Delivered in Boston this 
Month— First Public Explanation of Schedule 
Since Book Appeared 








Although, as your president has stat 
ed, | have the honor jusi at the pres 
ent time of being the president of the 
National Board, | am here in no official 
capacity A fellow New Englander, a 
native of Massachusetts, | am_ withal 


a fellow student; one who is in love 
with his business and confident in the 
belief that in the near future the rate 


making of the fire insurance companies 
will be upon a_ scientifically correct 
basis and as faz removed from legisla 
tive interference as are the mortality 
tables of the life insurance companies. 

Being thus confident that rate-mak 
ing from actual experience (for none 
other can be scientifically correct) must 
become the 


in one form or another 
accepted method for fixing the prices 
for fire insurance in this country, | 


devised the experience grading and 
rating schedule and placed it in the 
hands of the National Board for such 
action or disposition as might be 
deemed wise. 

Plan and Scope of Schedule 

The plan and scope of this schedule 
is national and its value can be _ best 
demonstrated by a national application 
of its methods. 

It is therefore a matter for the Na 
tional Board to determine whether or 
not it shall be tested and I cheerfully 
leave the verdict to that authority 
which has so wisely undertaken a great 
work in the collection and tabulation 
of fire underwriting experience in the 
United States under the auspices of its 
Actuarial Bureau. 

Iam glad to meet in such large num 
bers this evening the student class of 
the Library Association and others in 
terested in this subject, and explain as 
well as I may in so short a time, this 
proposed system of rate-making. 

I am aware that its adoption 
mean radical changes in present 
ods both in company and rating 
ciation offices, and it would mean a 
heavy initial expense to bring the new 
system into working order; but if, and 
when, that is accomplished, the all 
round cost to the companies will, in my 
judgment, be less than the cost of pres 
ent methods of rate-making, 

The Law of Competition 

In the strife for existence and better 
ment, all life, in whatever form it may 
exist, is competitive. 


would 
meth 


asso 


Of those engaged in the struggle 
some perish by the wayside, others 
have a_ precarious existence, while 
others for some mysterious reason 


forge ahead and reach mediocrity, at 
tain superiority or outstrip and excel 
all others, We find this in all vege- 


table and animal kind from the lowest 
up to mankind himself. 

We also learn that no two of a kind 
are exactly alike but vary in appear 
ance or quality more or widely 
from the best to the poorest, which is 
true both in inanimate as well as ani 
mate nature. 

Another rudimental condition is con 
tiguity. Man is by nature gregarious 
Selkirks and Crusoes are seldom other 
than accidents. The herding together 
of man in town, city, or in groups 
alone, brings to the inanimate objects 
which he has occasion to use, as to 
himself similar conditions. 

So his buildings for homes and for 
business with other belongings, par- 
take more or less of a common inter- 
est and, at times, a common danger. 

Thus it appears by the very law of 
existence and association, competition 
which produces every shade of quality, 
and contiguity which affects each and 
all in the same ‘neighborhood with 


less 


more or less of a common interest ana 
sometimes a common danger (known 
in our business of fire insurance as ex- 
posure danger) are fundamental. 

It is these varying quatities of kind 
and of exposure, all of which are found 
in underwriting experience, which must 
be c.assified, graded and separated if 
we are to learn the cost of each grade 
of exposure and of the residuary haz 
ard—viz.: the cost of the hazard in- 
herent to the class alone. 


Measuring Cost 


All forms of rating schedules now in 
have been constructed with the 
purpose of analyzing and giving just 
recognition to the varying qualities of 
these component hazards, although the 
measures of that recognition have of 
necessity been made in terms of esti- 
mate, without a known basis of cost; 
in other words expert guess-work has 
been and is the only means for measur- 
ing that cost. 


use 


Until our classification systems point 


the way to actual average costs of 
these fundamental parts of the class 
hazard, our measurements” will con- 


tinue to be those of guess-work, 
this essential need, the ex- 
and rating schedule 


To meet 
perience grading 
has been devised 


It is a system for obtaining the true 
fire cost of the primary hazards, which 
are inherent and exposure; the latter 
being of two kinds—internal and exter 
nal. When these have been obtained 
in their several grades of quality, the 
fixing of rates is provided for in a 
simple, easily-understood and correct 
manner, by this schedule 


Attitude Towards Classified Loss Ex- 


perience 
At the present time there is appar- 
ently no general nor definite agree- 


ment among five underwriters as to the 
degree of usefulness or value of classi 
fied loss experience for rate-making 
purposes; yet I do not find any one of 
my co-laborers in the business who de- 
n.es that such experience, when intel 
ligently classified, may not be made the 


basis for a scientifically correct system 
for ascertaining the cost of fire insur- 
ance in its various kinds. Not the cost 


of insuring a specific property (for 
that, if discovered, would be nothing 
less than a prophecy), but of the aver- 
age of its kind, for all rate calculations 
must be based upon average expert- 
ence, 

The attitude of State officials toward 
the question of rate-making from classi 
fied experience is well represented by 
the following: 

“| feel sure that some time the com- 
bined experience of fire insurance com- 
panies will be collated, and when it is 
we shall see a considerable revolution 
in respect to rates.” 

Also “The rating problem is techni 
cal, difficult, and, from a legislative 
standpoint, practically new, 


“The more I consider the subject, the 
more | am convinced that there will be 
no permanent and satisfactory solution 
of the rating problem unless it shall 
be built upon a basis of ascertained ex- 
perience.” And again: 

“If the companies insist that their 
classification of risks is of no value, 
or if of value, is so only to themselves, 
and refuse to publish and make acces- 
sible their classification, and that such 
a classification cannot be used as a 
basis of rates, the people are not going 
to be satisfied until the companies 
prove to them that such is the case.” 

This “Experience Grading and Rat- 
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| ‘MR. RICHARDS DISCUSSES E. G. R. FIRE RATING INSURANCE SCHEDULE 








” 


ing Schedule,” which | am to explain 
to you this evening, is one that has 
gradually been taking form in my mind 
for many years. Twenty-eight years 
ago While an officer of a Hartford com- 
pany I undertook the formation of a 
classification system. Also a system of 
pookkeeping for recording the results 
of business by agencies and by States 
and which is still continued—at least 
in the office of the companies I now 
represent. The classification system 
then adopted has, with slight changes, 
peen in use ever since and until the 
standard system of the National Board 
took its place one year ago. 

The results obtained from these two 
systems were valuable factors in form- 
ing and clarifying my thoughts upon 
this subject of schedule rating, and es- 
pecially upon the relation in rate mat 
ters which every State should bear to 
the United States. 

Collaborated With F. C. Moore 

In 1890 I was appointed one of a 
committee of three to coilaborate with 
Mr. F. C. Moore in the final completion 
of his “Universal Mercantile Sched- 
ule,” and the valuable experience | 
then gained stimulated and, I may say, 
confirmed certain theories of my own 
regarding the differing rates’ that 
should be made upon risks essentially 
the same, except as to State location. 

Those theories have been more fully 
confirmed in later years and now hold 
an important place in the KE. G. R. 
schedule. 

During the years following, the sub- 
ject was by no means dormant in my 
mind. Since my appointment as one 
of a committee of the National Board 
companies in 1912, to discuss with the 
New York Insurance Department a ten- 
tative request of that department upon 
the companies for their classified ex- 
perience in New York State, the sub- 
ject has been one to which I have 
given much study in my leisure hours, 

It may interest you-to know that 
some of the important features of this 
plan have been, in modified form, in 
actual operation during the past six- 
teen years in the offices of the com- 
panies which | have the honor to rep- 
resent. 

Let us consider some of the elemen- 
tal features of the business of five in- 
surance: Like any mercantile business 
itis one of buying and selling, but the 
fire insurance company of necessity re- 
verses the usual process of trade by 
selling that which it deals in, before it 
can buy the elements which make up 
the cost of that which it sells. 

It sells its agreements to indemnify 
its customers against loss by fire, but 
until those agrements have expired, 
their cost in losses and expenses can- 
lot be ascertained. 

Thus, in the very nature of the busi- 
less, the selling price of fire insurance 
is fixed before the cost is known of that 
which is sold, and, therefore, the price 
of those agreements or insurance con 
tracts cannot be arrived at from their 
OWN costs but must be gauged by the 
average losses and expenses of former 
but similar transactions. Even then 
there can be no certainty that the 
losses of a future period upon a given 
(lass will closely or even fairly ap- 
proximate the losses of the past. 

Fg merchant based the selling price 

Suit of clothes or other article, 
oe own cost, but upon the 
aioe conn previous purchase, the 
thet oe ve ae somewhat analogous to 
ance. Ing the prices of fire insur 

Experience Concerning “Our Sales” 
te t experience is “knowledge 
these aa and it is from 
ing Pin nay 10ns we acquire the follow- 

lence concerning our sales: 
cunne , experience of liability as- 

a; and 

The experience of premiums re- 


ceived as consideration for assum- 
ing that liability. 

Against that income we 
following outgo: 

The experience of fire 
and of the expenses of conducting 
the business, 

As the fire insurance company con- 
ducts a veritable department store, in- 
suring almost everything of a combus 
tible and insurable nature, it becomes 
necessary to segregate income and 
outgo arising therefrom between its 
several departments (which we call 
classes). 

When this is done, each kind or class 
of property has its own experience of 
income and loss outgo from which we 
obtain the fire or loss cost per $100 of 
insurance. 


have the 


losses; 


Separation of Experience 

The separation of experience into 
classes up to this point is commonly 
carried out in most fire insurance of 
fices, but it should be remembered that 
such classification is simply a book 
keeping matter and whether profits or 
losses are shown from these accounts, 
the fact remains that all losses and 
expenses must be paid from the frunas 
of the company, from whatever source 
or class those funds are derived 
Hence, if one or more of these depart 
ments or classes are unprofitable (and 
it is always and inevitably the case 
that some are) the loss so sustained 
must be made up from the profits de 
rived from other departments; and if 
such profits are insufficient the loss 
must be made good from interest earn 
ings, or from surplus or from the capi- 
tal itself of the company. 

This interdependence 
partments or 


between de 
classes is not only un 
avoidable but absolutely necessary, it 
the insurance company is to make 
good its contracts. 

Conflagrations 

Interdependence in these matters be 
tween towns, cities and even States is 
also an undeniable fact, because aver 
age results are not reliable in a lesser 
or at least a much smaller territory 
than the United States. No one State, 
however large, is sufficient unto itself, 
for even the largest may fail to pro- 
duce premiums suflicient to cover all 
losses and expenses when its fire 
losses are exceptionally severe and 
especially if heavy conflagrations occur 
therein. 

No State has given more. striking 
proof of this statement than Massachu 
setts which has had its full share of 
conflagrations. What is true of Massa- 
chusetts is true of other New England 
States, for New England produces less 
than one tenth of the premium income 
of the United States. 

Therefore, New England, which we 
are accustomed to refer to as one ter- 
r tory, when regarded from the stand- 
point of safe insurance average, has 
its obligations to share in the excessive 
Icsses of other territories, even as it 
has an equal right to have its loss bur- 
den, when excessive, shared in by those 
other territories. 

Hazard 
hazard originates in the 


Fire occu- 


pancy or use of property or space, by 
man—the only exception being fire pro- 
duced by providential causes, as light 
ning, 

Thus occupancy furnishes the active 
or positive hazard, while the building 
containing same, or other property near 
that occupancy is a negative hazard 
being subject to damage because of 
its contiguity to the burning occu 
pancy. 

The Dowager 
Family”’—a 


Queen in the “Royal 
drama quite popular some 
twenty-five years ago—insisted that 
“propinquity leads to love.” It is 
equally true and perhaps even more so 
that propinquity of a burning occupant 
to other, property usually leads to other 
fire damage than its own. As before 
remarked this active or positive hazard 
of occupancy is termed “inherent” haz 
ard, while the hazard to other prop 
erty which the inherent Causes, is 
termed “exposure” hazard. Exposure 
hazard arises therefore from propin 
quity or relative nearness to the 
originating occupant. 

These hazards, “inherent” and “ex 
posure,” are diminished by the pro 
tection afforded from the extinguishin 
appliances of the town or city in which 
they are located. In locations with 
out such appliances the hazards are 
uncontrolled and are treated as “un 
protected” hazards. Therefore, con 
trol increases and chance of loss is re 
duced as_ protective appliances in 
crease, until a standard risk of firs 
quality in a standard or first-class city 
enjoys the minimum risk of fire loss. 

Writings 

In the classification of the business 
of a fire insurance company, losses and 
writings, viz.: amounts insured, are 
alone necessary, if such classification 
is for use in rate-making, but if the 
question of profit or loss, class by class, 


is the consideration sought for, losses 
and premiums only are needed. Suen 
latter classification has no value for 


rate-making purposes, but from =a 
proper classification of writings and 
losses such loss costs may be obtained 
as will furnish the foundation for a 
scientific rate-making plan. 


Underwriting experience is grouped 


into classes according to occupancy 
hazards, 

The standard classification of occu 
pancy hazards of the national board 


provides for 138 classes which are sub 
divided into buildings and contents, 
and 158 classes which are not so sepa 
rated, but combine the two in one, In 
all 296 occupancy classes 

Kach of these are further divided into 
the three classes of buildings (frame 
brick and fireproof) and again into 
“protected” or “unprotected” according 
as a risk is under public protection or 
not. 

This 
the 138 
classes. 


twelve subdivisions for 
and six for the 158 


makes 
classes 


Town and City Grading 
The National Board has recently 
promulgated, through its Actuarial Bu 
reau Committee, a grading schedule for 
classifying towns and cities into ten 
according to their public pro 
This schedule is now being 


classes 
tection. 
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tested in Illinois and Massachusetts 
and though regarded as experimental, 
it will presumably become in the early 
future the standard schedule for the 
United States for classifying or graa 
ing towns and cities according to their 
public protection. 

By the use of that 
and cities will be 
groups, from No. 1—the city having the 
highest standard of public protection 
by water works, fire department, etc 
down through the several grades or 
classes to the lowest No. 10 town hav- 
ing no public protection whatever 


schedule towns 
graded into ten 


I believe the time is not far away 
when companies will classify their 
risks as to public protection by these 
town classes (ten in all), and then 


Town Class No. 10 will include all un 
protected risks wherever located. 

When losses and writings are thus 
subdivided, the statistician will be able, 
for the first time in the history of fire 
underwriting, to determine the real and 
comparative value in dollars and cents 
of the protection afforded by public 
water works and fire department to 
property in its various classifications 

Will then the ultimate subdivision of 
the underwriter’s experience have been 
reached and such fire costs then ob 
tained as can be made the basis of a 
scientific system of rate-making? | 
think not, for all past and present 
classifications of fire underwriting ex 
perience have been found as yet of no 
value for such purpose. 

The reason for this is because classi 
fication has been limited to those sub 
divisions of occupancy hazard already 
stated, leaving unseparated in each 
such subdivision, the exposed and the 
unexposed, with the good and the poor 
risks. 

A group or class of writings and 
losses furnishes but a single average 
ratio of loss cost of the risks embraced 
in such class, The average ratio of 
risks in such a group is to its class as 
the composite photograph of many peo- 
ple is to any one individual in tha 
group, for the average ratio has blended 
into itself the characteristics of all, 
good, bad and indifferent, as well as 
the exposed and unexposed—in fact, 
every risk in the group is represented 
in the ratio as every individual is rep 
resented in the photograph, 

Primary Cost of Each Hazard 

Therefore, it must be seen that, so 
long as our subdivisions of experience 
into occupancies fail to separate the 
good from the poor and the exposed 
from the unexposed, the primary costs 


of each of these hazards—which I re 
gard essential to scientific rate build 
ing—will be unknown, 

For the separation of these several 


kinds one from the other, the E. G. R. 
schedule furnishes the key, and it con 
stitutes the first important step in this 
system. 

NOTE.—Having provided his au- 
dience with reprints of tables from 
the experience grading and rating 
schedule adding thereto an “ex- 
ample from actual experience” for 
the purpose of illustrating the ad- 
vantages of separating a class av- 
erage into constituent parts of in- 
herent hazard and exposures’ in 
their several grades, Mr, Richaras 
here called attention to said “ex- 
ample” explaining it in detail. 


The illustration from actual experi- 
ence was that of a _ brick protected 
building class, the experience covering 
a twelve-year period and including over 
one billion of writings. 

Average Loss Ccsts 

The average loss cost per $100 of 
writings in this class (corresponding to 
national board classification), was 24.2 
cents. 

As in all occupancy classes, this 
class included exposed and unexposed 
risks and all grades of quality, there- 
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fore this loss cost was a composite of 
the varying loss costs of all these. 

In the office where this record was 
kept, classification had been extended 
to external exposure and to quality, by 
grades of four each, 

Graded and separated as to exposure 
(but not quality) this group showed an 
average loss cost of: 


Cents 
Unexposed risks a8........... 21.3 
No. 1 exposed risks as.........22.1 
No. 2 exposed risks as......... 26.9 
No. 3 exposed risks as......... 32.1 
The unexposed, therefore’ inherent 
hazard risks showing an average loss 


cost of 21.3 cents, when separated into 
four grades of quality, showed an av- 
erage loss cost of: 


Cents 

No. 1 grade inherent hazard....... 13.6 
No. 2 grade inherent hazard...... 220.2 
No. 3 grade inherent hazard....... 421 
No. 4 grade inherent hazard....... 75.8 
And yet under present forms of 


classification only the composite of all 
these loss costs would appear, viz.: 
24.2. 

-_— 

What the effect would have been if 
this classification had been further ex- 
tended in ten grades instead of four 
to external exposure, internal exposure 
and quality, may be imagined. 

It is quite evident that the average 
loss cost of 24.2 cents per $100 of brick 
protected buildings in the class referred 
to, would have no value for rate-making 
purposes. 

I received through the mails a few 
days since a volume entitled “Analytic 
System for the Measurement of Rela- 
tive Fire Hazard—-An Explanation,” At 
-the close of the first section or preface 
(?) which bears the title “Basie Prin- 
ciples, Origin of Fire Insurance and 
Schedule Rating,” I find the following 
words: 

“The 
going) 


essence of these (the fore- 
statements can be summed up 
as follows: Each individual charge is 
an assumption based upon consensus 
of opinion and underwriting judgment. 
Under. the law of error, large errors 
are not possible and there are likely 
to be as many errors on one side as 
there are on the other. Under the 
levelling influence of competition each 
charge will be automatically regulated 
within limits not far from the true 
mean.” 

Accomplishing Accuracy 

It seems from this “explanation” that 
the three conditions which are expected 
to accomplish accuracy in the making 
of rates by the Dean Schedule are as 
follows: 

1. Each charge is 
correct, being based 
of opinion” and 
ment,” 

2. Large errors therein are not pos- 
sible, but small errors, as they occur on 


“assumed” to be 
upon “consensus 
“underwriting judg- 


both sides, will under “the law of er- 
rors” even themselves up, 
3. Finally, competition will auto- 


matically regulate these charges within 
limits not far from the true mean. 

It is true that the charges in every 
schedule in use to-day are purely arbi- 


trary, assumptive, and are simply 
guess work. This is necessarily so be- 
cause underwriting experience cannot 


be allocated to the several defects or 
other items which make up a schedule 

and it follows that no loss costs or 
average experience are obtainable upon 
such parts or divisions of a hazard. 
Only the loss or fire cost of the aver- 
age whole risk in its particular group 
or class can be ascertained. 

It must be clear that where no ex- 
perience has been gained or is obtain- 
able (and experience is knowledge 
gained from operation) there can be no 
knowledge and therefore no under- 
writing judgment, 

Hence, underwriting judgment can- 
not be a factor in determining the 
charges or credits in any schedule now 
in use except and alone as it is ap- 
plied to the final or complete rate 


brought out by its application to en- 
able the underwriter to judge whether 
or not it is too high, too low or about 
right. 

Rating risks under present schedule 
methods is like buying goods without 
their quantity being determined by 
standard weight or measure, but de- 
pending upon the expert guess work of 
the salesman, 

Rates Computed on Experience Costs 

In the BE. G. R. Schedule it is pro- 
posed that all rates shall be computed 


from actual experience costs, the 
method of obtaining these costs and 
their correctness in detail to be sus- 


ceptible of verification by company, as- 


‘sured or State official. 


Can any one question which plan is 
preferable from every standpoint, pro- 
vided this plan of “Rate-making from 
Classified Experience” is proven to be 
sound, scientific and practicable? 

The loss or fire costs which must be 
obtained for use under this system will 
be calculated from the reported ex- 
perience of the fire insurance compa- 
nies transacting over 90 or even 95 per 


cent, of the business of the United 
States. 

Their statements or returns to the 
actuarial bureau of the national board 


would, in due time, correspond to or 
tally with their sworn returns to the 
States and from these returns would be 
compiled the statistical data required. 

When rates from such responsible 
sources become the prices of fire insur- 
ance in the United States, rate legisla- 
tion and regulation will cease and the 
burden to the insurance companies of 
maintaining such statistical service will 
be found, in its net results, a_ benefit 
with little or no increase in expense 
over former methods. 

Now, we will take up the question of 
experience grading, or the grading of 
such classes and their subdivisions as 
may be necessary to separate such ex- 
perience into its primary elements. 

I am still of the opinion, as expressed 
in the experience grading and rating 
schedule, that gradings, experimentally 
at least, should be ten in number, which 
will give a sufficient range of grades 
from the poorest to the best. 

These primary or original elements 
of hazard, the cost of which we desire 
to secure by means of the plan now 
under consideration, are as I conceive 
them, the inherent hazard of each oc- 
cupancy class subdivided into its ten 
grades of quality—buildings separated 
into frame, brick and fireproof, then 
each subdivided into ten grades of 
quality; internal exposure in ten grades 
of quality; external exposure similarly 
graded and public protection—that is, 
the subdivisions of towns and cities 
into ten classes according to such pro- 
tection, provision for which has tenta- 
tively been made by the grading sched- 
ule now being tested by the national 
board. 

Grading of Risks 

In discussing the grading of risks and 
the use of grading schedules, attention 
is called to the difference between the 
rating schedule in its various forms of 
any of our underwriting associations or 
bureaus when compared with the sched- 
ule which I propose for grading pur- 
poses alone (not for rating). The pur- 
ose of every schedule now in use is, 
by means of a fair and intelligent ap- 
plication of its charges and credits to 
a given risk, to ascertain the proper 
rate which the risk should bear, 

The base rate in each schedule rep- 
resents a standard or first-class risk. If 
the risk has defects the charges made 
therefor and the result in rate ob- 
tained indicates whether it is nearly 
first-class or standard, or is a mediocre, 
a poor or an undesirable risk. In effect 
it grades the risk because it fixes a rate 
which indicates its quality. 

If these charges (expressed in points 
instead of cents) were so arranged as 
to be in series of ten, aggregating in 
all one hundred, each charge being ad- 
justed according to the seriousness of 
the defect but not larger than that 


which with the other charges in its 
series would make more than ten, such 
schedule would be much like the grad- 
ing schedule which I propose. 

The history of grading has been 
more specifically referred to in the 
speaker’s work on the experience grad- 
ing and rating schedule, Such grading 
schedules are used in other businesses 
than our own for determining the rela- 
tive merits of one property or one busi- 
ness when compared with some other 
of the same kind. 

Relative Rank of Risks 

Now, the purpose of this grading 
which I propose is simply to establish 
the relative rank of one risk with an- 
other of the same kind, or class, ana 
when classified, that its grade shall be 
expressed with the other signs, num- 
bers or letters which determine the 
classification of the risk. 

The handling of classification in com- 
pany offices is doubtless familiar to 
many if not all present, it being known 
that a daily report of a policy issued 


by an agent when it reaches the com- 
pany’s examiner, has entered some- 
where upon its face the number or 


designation of the class to which it be- 
longs. 

To this would be 
numbers of building, 
posures. 

When a loss occurs under that policy 
the class number on the daily report, 
is likewise marked upon the loss report. 

As this experience multiplied, was 
aggregated and combined with others 
of the same kind, both in writings and 
in losses, the loss experience on each 
grade of a particular class would be 
ascertained in no _ different manner 
from what loss costs are now obtained 
upon risks as now classified. When 
this experience had been combined in 
sufficient quantity and variety—say 
one, two or three years—to justify its 
tabulation, printing and publication, it 
would appear, as I believe, in form 
very similar to the schedules which are 
now before you and marked pages 40 
to 54 inclusive, of schedule, 

When so published by the actuarial 
bureau of the national board—which 
will be the final collection agency as it 
were for that experience and which 
would combine the records of the 
United States grade by grade of every 
class such classified information 
would be placed in the hands of every 
rating association and then as _ risks 
were to be rated, the loss costs or loss 
rates would be found in these tables 
according to the grades. It would only 
be necessary in order to determine the 
rate upon a risk to know the class and 
grade of the occupant, the building, the 
external and internal exposure, if any, 
and the grade of the town or city in 
which it is located; and then under the 
plan provided for—as more fully de- 
scribed in the schedule book, pages 57 
and 58—the loss costs would be aggre- 
gated, the given expense as of the 
United States charged, to this would 
be added 5 per cent. profit and the 
amount so reached would represent the 
rate for the United States upon that 
particular grade and class of occu- 
pancy; but the rate to be ascertained 
for the risk under consideration would 
be as much greater or less, as the aver- 
age State rate was greater or less than 


added the grade 
contents and ex- 


the average United States rate upon 
all classes of business. 
The grading schedules which would 


be needed for carrying this system into 
practical operation would presumably 
be one schedule each for external ex- 
posure, internal exposure, frame _ build- 
ing, brick building, fireproof building 
and perhaps a half dozen—possibly 
more — for the various occupancy 
classes. 
Conditions for Placing Schedule in Practical Use 
The question may naturally be asked, what 
would be the conditions necessary for placing 
the E. G. R. Schedule in practical use? 
would the fire underwriters of fifty 
years ago have said to a proposal for the 
adoption and putting into effect at once in 
all portions of the country of the Dean and 
Moore schedules, and the orgawization of the 
various tariff bodies with their accessories of 
employes and other facilities as they now 
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SCHEDULE MAN WANTED by a 
New York brokerage house; one fa- 
miliar with sprinkler schedules; out. 
of-town work preferred. Give alj 
details. Confidential. Splendid oppor. 
tunity. Address S, in care of The East- 
ern Underwriter, 105 William Street, 


City. 
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regarded as sty. 











exist? It would have been 
pendous and impossible. 

To-day, however, the tariff organizations ang 
bureaus are in good working order and a plan 
for putting into effect the rating system now 
under discussion, while requiring extra ser 
vice and consequent expenditure for the ra 
being, would eventually result in the sub 
stitution of the new methods for the old 
with an expenditure for the maintenance of 
these various tariff organizations of no greate; 
sum—in the author’s judgment—and perhaps 
much less, than is now being expended. 

The work of the Actuarial Bureau proper is 
of course, an entirely new one and means a 
added expense, but the saving that it wil! 
eventually bring would make good twice oyer 
its cost. 

Even the present cost of meeting antagonist; 
legislation with reference to rates amounts it 
itself to as much as the Bureau is likely ¢ 
cost. 

During the last legislative season, in whict 
only about two-thirds of the legislatures wer 
in session, nearly two hundred bills unfriendly 
to the companies were introduced, all relating 
to the question of rates. 

A proposition to put into effect the E, G. R 
Schedule would mean no change or increased 
expense in company offices, except in the fur 
nishing of a record of risks written, either by 
bordereau or card, 

Requirements Summed Up 

Briefly stated then, the requirements which 
would be necessary to carry out and make 
practicable an experimental test of the E. 6 
R. Schedule would be as follows: 

First—The adoption of the schedule by the 
National Board, making it the standard rat 
ing schedule for the United States. 

Second—In the territory to be tested, towns 
and cities would be graded. 

Writings would be reported by bordereau or 
ecard to the Actuarial Bureau. by the compa 
nies supporting said Bureau; also gradings of 
risks would be established by the State or Rat 
ing Association having jurisdiction and_ prob 
ably would be published by book, slip or card 
in same manner as tariff rates are now pub 


lished. ‘or example see page 57, also sug 
gestions in Schedule book pages 60 and 61. 
When experience had been compiled accord 


ing to classes and gradings by the Actuarial 
Bureau, loss costs would be printed and pro 
mulgated to every organization and to publi 
authorities if required, very much in the mar 
ner illustrated on pages 49 to 54, inclusive. The 
rating associations would then use the los 
costs thus published in the building of rates 
on specific risks, in manner as_ provided for 
in the rating schedule pages 57 and 58. 

Third—To enable the National Board to make 
up reliable average rates for each State the 
National Board’s Actuarial Bureau would need 
reports from the companies of their premiums, 
losses and expenses for each State. 

Few companies now keep their books in 
manner that would enable them to report their 
expenses segregated by States to the Bureau, 
and therefore bookkeeping methods to such ex 
tent would necessarily be made uniform in all 
offices. 

Uniform methods of bookkeeping were adopt 
ed by the railroad companies some years ag 
with great advantage and satisfaction. 

If, in what I have presented to you as 4 
brief outline of the methods of and objects to 
he obtained by the adoption of this system ol 
rate-making, I have encouraged you to under 
take a thorough study of the scientific possibili 
ties of rate-making from actual experience, | 
will have justified to you the reasons for my 
subject. 





THE BERGEN CONFLAGRATION 

In the Bergen conflagration the 
Norges Brandkasse was interested for 
about 12,000,000 kronen. Gross amounts 
of loss of other companies included the 
following: 

Norske Lloyd, kr, 900,000; Commer: 
cial Union, kr. 140,000; Law Union & 
Rock, kr. 300,000; Nord-Deutsche, kt. 
300,000; North British & Mercantile, 
kr. 850,000; Northern, kr. 250,000; 
Prussian National, kr. 60,000; Sun, kr. 
850,000; Urbaine, kr, 25,000; Union, kr. 
150,000; Yorkshire, kr. 800,000. 

One company, the Norske Llc 1, 
an adjuster with a check book in his 
pocket to settle claims right out 
hand before the conflagration had beet 
subdued. 


yyd, sent 


JOINS KENZEL AGENCY 

Samuel E. Rovics, who has been ya 
nected with Hamlin & Co., brokers, Hf 
the past eleven years, resigned — 
position this week and will start eet 
the William H. Kenzel Co. as a solic! 
on Monday. Mr. Rovics went with oe 
lin & Co. as an office boy and worke 
himself up to the position of placer. 
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MAKES BURGLARY REVIEW 


ADVOCATES CO-INSURANCE PLAN 
w. P. Learned Makes Address to Insur- 
ance Society of New York on 
Burglary Insurance 
Ww. P. Learned, superintendent of the 
purglary department of the Fidelity & 
Casualty, read a paper to the Insurance 
Society of New York on Tuesday on 
purglary insurance. Excerpts from the 

paper are as follows: 

“Burglary insurance, while previous- 
ly known in England and on the con- 
tinent, had, I believe, its actual incep- 
tion in this country in Reading, Pa., 
where prior to 1892, a very small local 
residence burglary business was con- 
ducted a few years by a Reading com- 
pany. 

“In the spring of 1892 the Fidelity & 
Casualty Company undertook to guar- 
antee banks and bankers, and other 
users Of safes, against the loss of 
money, securities and other valuables 
from their safes through attacks by 
burglars and for a number of years that 
company had the field to itself, The 
upbuilding of the business was slow 
and difficult, The bankers had to be 
educated up to the value of insurance 
to them by the force of example, by 
advertising matter of one kind or an- 
other, and by traveling safe salesmen, 
who by word of mouth, newspaper clip- 
pings and practical demonstration en- 
deavored to convince the bankers of 
the ease with which their safes could 
be forced since nitro-glycerine had sup- 
plemented the use of finely tempered 
and highly expensive wedges and drills 
and other burglars’ tools. 

“Burglary Insurance” a Misnomer 

“The term ‘burglary insurance’ in- 
dicates insurance against loss by burg- 
lars, and at the outset the insurance 
was limited to loss by two kinds or 
classes of burglars—safe burglars and 
bank burglars. ‘To-day, we are all is- 
suing insurances not only against safe 
and bank burglaries, as originally un- 
dertaken, but under the guise of burg- 
lary insurance, we are also insuring 
against so many other kinds of losses 
that ‘burglary insurance’ has become a 
misnomer. 





“A broadening of the burglary policy 

Was occasioned by later companies en- 
lering the field and becoming restless 
wider and dissatisfied with their slow 
growth. The more conservatively dis- 
posed companies were compelled 
against their better judgment to follow 
in the footsteps of the less judicious 
underwriters, It was not the insuring 
public that demanded this extreme 
broadening of the insurance but the 
eagerness of companies to build up a 
volume of business quickly and the 
older companies were obliged to follow, 
as the agents and brokers claimed that 
they were obliged to give their clients 
the most liberal contract on the mar- 
ket, irrespective of the irresponsibility 
and inexperience of the companies writ- 
ing more liberal contracts, lest other 
rokers, by selling the more liberal 
ee might gain a foothold with 
heir Clients and eventually succeed in 
‘ecuring not only their burglary insur- 
ance but also their more important fire 
and casualty lines. 


The Burglary Bureau 


the burglary insurance companies 
: ae in having what is known 
wd rd Burglary Insurance Underwrit- 
- i on which the majority 
ol oe ary companies, twenty-eight 
Kt oO forty, are members. 

oa at times there have heen dis- 
> — on policy forms, and at 
ao ~ on rates, and pretty much 
ete on commissions, the As- 
rare. tt las been in existence ten 

. has accomplished much good 


and there is greater harmony between 
the members thereof, better co-opera- 
tion and better adherence to its rules 
and regulations than exists in any as- 
sociation among the casualty insurance 
companies 

“In the Association, we have a Bu- 
reau, to which all losses are reported 
immediately on notices of loss being 
received at the home offices of the va- 
rious companies, and in turn this Bu- 
reau disseminates among all compa- 
nies all such reports of losses as it re- 
ceives from the companies. In this 
way all companies are advised of all 
notices of loss received by all other 
companies and on receipt of an appll- 
sation for insurance ascertain from 
these reports whether the applicant has 
had a loss, and if so can communicate 
with the company and learn the partic- 
ulars of the loss, and determine there- 
from the acceptability of the risk to 
cover which the application has been 
made. It is not difficult to appreciate 
the value to every company of this 
work of the Association, 

“The Association also collates and 
tabulates the experience of all burg- 
lary companies and the statistics so de- 
termined are made the basis of any and 
all revisions in rate which from time 
to time are made. 

“Through the Association the compa- 
nies have also been able to standard- 
ize their residence policies and have 
now about concluded the work of 
standardizing the other forms. When 
this shall have been accomplished, the 
system of rating certain lines, particu- 
larly the robbery lines, will forthwith 
be carefully revised with a view to sim- 
plifying what has heretofore been com- 
plicated and not easy of understanding 
to agents and brokers. 

Co-Insurance Principle Applied 

“Co-insurance is recognized by all 
the burglary insurance underwriters to 
be the ideal way to underwrite the 
burglary lines, more especially the res- 
idence and mercantile open stock lines, 
but it has not been practical to put the 
business on a co-insurance basis, 
though considerable thought has been 
given the subject and several plans 
worked out, and in the residence busi- 
ness, the companies do now have a sort 
of ‘make shift’ co-insurance plan in op- 
eration. 

“Almost from the incipiency of the 
business, the companies have endeav- 
ored to accomplish practically the same 
result by grading the premium by thou- 
sands of insurance for which the pol- 
icy is issued, the belief being that 
such graded zates would insure persons 
having property of considerable’ value 
in their dwellings taking out insurance 
to a reasonable proportion of the total 
value of their belongings, and in mer- 
cantile open stock lines, merchants 
carrying insurance to the extent of a 
fair percentage of the gross value of 
their stock, but unfortunately this has 


not been the result. Oftentimes, the 
individual with personal belongings 
valued at from twenty-five to fifty or 


even one hundred thousand dollars has 
been satisfied with $1,000 insurance, 


(Continued on page 138.) 
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DR. RUBINOW LEAVES OCEAN 


WELL KNOWN ACTUARY RESIGNS 
To Become Secretary of Social Insur- 
ance Committee of A. M. A.— 
Continues as Advisor 


Doctor I. M. Rubinow has resigned 
his position of chief statistician of the 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corpora 
tion, Limited, to become secretary of 
the Social Insurance Committee of the 
American Medical Association. He 
will, however, remain in the profession 
as consulting actuary and statistician, 
specializing in compensation, accident 
and health and other branches of cas- 
ualty and social insurance, 

Dr. Rubinow’s Career 

Dr. Rubinow was born in Russia in 
1875 and educated in a German school 
in Moscow. He came to America in 
1893 and received his A. B. at Colum 
bia in 1895. He was graduated in medi 
cine at New York University in 1898 
and secured the degree of Ph. D. at 
Columbia in 1914. The problem of 
poverty first presented itself to him on 
his medical practice from 1899 to 1903, 
when he was also a student of econo 
mics at Columbia. He then gave up 
his medical practice and went to Wash- 
ington to devote his whole attention to 
the study of labor problems, his first 
article on social insurance being pub 
lished in 1904. Because of his interest 
in legislation of this character he was 
employed in the Bureau of Labor from 
1908 to 1911 to study workmen’s insur- 
ance, and since that time has been 
with the Ocean. 

His. actuarial work in compensation 
was done largely as chairman of the 
actuarial committee of the Workmen's 
Compensation Service Bureau appoint 
ed by Profesosr Whitney in July, 1914. 
His Standard Accident Table was pub 
lished about this time. The Casualty 
Actuarial and Statistical Society was 
organized by Dr. Rubinow late in the 
same year. 

In spite of an unusually husy life Dr. 
Rubinow has found time for several 
avocations. From 1897 to 1911 he 
served as a correspondent for Russian 
newspapers, and in 1908 received a 
redal from the Russian Minister of 
Finance for distinguished services to 
trade and agriculture. 

Discusses Local Legislation 

In discussing the question of 
legislation with a representative of 
The Eastern Underwriter, Dr. Rubinow 


social 
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LEGAL 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
In the matter of the liquidation of: 
“THE EMPLOYERS’ INDEMNITY COM- 
PANY OF PHILADELPHIA” 


(Dissolved May 18, 1914; Dauphin Co,, Comm 
Pleas Ct.; No. 41; Comm. Docket 1914.) 
\s statutory liquidator of the “THE E 


PLOYERS'’ INDEMNITY COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA,” appointed pursuant to the 


provisions of the Act of Assembly of June 
st, to11, (Pamphlet Laws 509), the undersigned 
hereby give notice to all individuals, cor 
porations, partnerships and associations, who 
may have claims against said Company, that 
the said claims, duly verified, must be filed 
with Thoma B. Donaldson, Special Deputy 
Insurance Commiusstoner, 331 Walnut = Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on or before May 
Sth, 1916, in order to be entitled to participate 
in the assets of the said Company. 
Pursuant to the provisions of said Act. of 
Assembly, I shall as soon as practicable after 
uid date, May 18th, 1916, prepare for filing in 
the Comm Phe Court of Dauphin County, 
my final account as such liquidator and a 
heme f distribution to creditors, due no 
tice of which will then be given to all parties 
interested that opportunity may be af 
forded to file exceptions thereto, 
(Signed) CHARLES JOHNSON, 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONER 
* : OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
irrishirg ‘a 
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the opinion that health in- 
would be as extensive as com 
pensation within five years. 

“What will be the effect 
surance companies, the 
ample?” he was asked, 


upon the in- 
Ocean for ex- 


“The large casualty companies write 
very little health insurance among 
working people,” replied Dr. Rubinow. 
“As against a possible loss in that di- 
rection there should be an increase in 
health insurance in other classes. The 
advantages of health insurance are not 
apparent to the middle classes, and the 
protection of the laboring people will 
be an object lesson to them. The adop 
tion of compulsory health insurance 
will undoubtedly hit the industrial ac- 
cident and health companies, however, 
and | do not how their business 
cculd be protected except as supple- 
mentary insurance, not only as to the 
umount, but also as to additional cover- 
beyond the 26 weeks provided in 
the compulsory system. Of course, un- 
these circumstances the opposition 
of industrial accident and health com- 
panies is easily understood. Situations 
necessarily arise at times when private 
interests must yield to broad public re- 


see 


age 


der 


forms. The legal profession cheerfully 
accepted the loss caused by the change 
from liability to compensation But 
the health insurance movement will 
develop gradually and the industrial 
companies will have time to adjust 
themselves to the change and expand 
in other directions.’ 

After April 1 Dr. Rubinow’s head- 
quarters will be at No. 131 East 


Twenty-third street, New York City. 


JAMES LYNCH OF ITHACA DIES 

James Lynch, insurance agent, post- 
master and prominent politician of 
Ithaca, N. Y., died at his home in that 
city last week. Mr. Lynch had béen 
a leading fire and casualty agent in 
Ithaca for many years. He was also 
president of the Ithaca Realty Co. 
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workmen’s compensation situation in Retail stores (not otherwise ters which are of interest to all com.- nies and the other half bureau cop. 
Massachusetts. Insurance Commission- fe ge a Tailways......c0c001.g! 2.20 satiate jee gerd Sat Gas eee pags : , de age © 
er Hardison has approved the schedule ‘Vextile manufacturers ............ .64 35 affiliated with the Plate Glass Bureau At a meeting of the Plate Glass Sery. 
of rates submitted by the Rating and Writing and blank-book paper - or not, It is understood that this meet- ice & Information Bureau held Tues. 
Inspecticn Bureau, to take effect April , jon fe ene sl vee age 75 ing will be held some time within the day, the resignations of the Royal In. 
1, which supersede those now in force. ase syn se alla as 8 next few weeks, probably at ( incinnati, demnity and the Globe Indemnity were 
These new rates are not received noti-manufacturers mw J St. Louis or some other central point. presented and accepted. This does not 
vith unanimity by the companies and According to the returns filed by the rhis meeting is not being held under signify that these companies will ceage 


Liability, which some 
weeks ago emphasized its disapproval 
of the bureau schedules by resigning 
is membership, has protested in that 
it filed a separate set of schedules, sub- 
stantially lower than those submitted 
by the organization. The commissioner 
in approving the bureau rates thus re- 
jects those of the Employer's Liability. 
Employers’ Liability Situation 

The principal issue between the de- 
partment and the Employers’ Liability 
is apparently one of judgment. All of 
the companies writing workmen’s com- 


the Employer's 


pensation in Massachusetts are re- 
quired to file before April 1 schedule 
ZY, which discloses actual experience 


benefits 
went 


out of the increased 
by legislation and which 
into effect in October, 1914. These 
schedules which the Employers’ has 
filed are based on its own schedule Z. 
Those filed by the bureau, the Employ- 
ers’ in effect claims, although no state- 
ment is made for the corporation, are 
based on conjecture, The Employers’ 
aititude is that the approval of the new 
rates should have been deferred until 
such time as the experience gleaned 
from Schedule Z is available. That of 
the department is that while it is true 
that this schedule is to be filed April 
1, it will take many weeks before the 
knowledge gleaned therefrom can be 
applied. 

The Employers’ Liability therefore 
has apparently lost out—at least tem- 
porarily, for it will be compelled under 
the law to abide by the schedule made 
mandatory under the powers vested in 
the exponent of its authority. Judging 
from all indications, the Employers’, 
writing the largest volume of work- 
men's compensation business in the 
commonwealth, will report to the de- 
pertment as an independent unit. 
Advantage High Rates Would Give 

Mutuals 

The point involved as has been pre- 
viously emphasized, is the advantage 
that high rates would give to the mu- 
tuals. The stock company’s contention 
is that the bureau rates will give the 
mutuals an opportunity to return divi- 
dends which would give them such ad- 
vantage as ultimately to drive their 
stock competitors out of business. That 
the commissioner does not hold with 
this view is evidence in his letter to 
the mutuals asking what differential 
they propose to apply to the rates to 
provide for dividends. 

In announcing the new rates, Com- 
missioner Hardison says that the reas- 
on the old rates have been withdrawn 
is “because the present rates are inad- 
equate for certain industries and too 
high for others. On the average they 
are too low and the new rates will, it 
is expected, produce as a whole re- 
ceipts from workmen’s compensation 
insurance premiums about 15 per cent. 
in excess of present rates. Among the 
lerge classes that are increased are 
ioxtiles, breweries, bakers, carpenters, 
machine shops and writing paper manu- 
factories; while the classes reduced 
include boots and shoes, clothing manu- 
fectories, laundries, chauffeurs and 
jewelry manufactories.” 

Old and New Rates Compared 

The following table shows a compart- 
son of the old and new rates on the 
principal classifications based upon the 


arising 
granted 





companies and recorded in the report 
of the insurance department for the 
business of 1914, the principal classifi- 
cation, according to payroll, is that of 


the textile manufacturers, which the 
comparative figures show, has experi- 
enced the greatest advance. These 


ficures disclose the amounts of the pay- 
rolls from July 1, 1912, to September 
Be, 1914, 
Principal Classifications 
Here are the principal classifications: 


Pextile manufacturers prea revanesw’ $1 16,000,000 
toot and shoe manufacturers ; 82,650,000 
Clerical employes in manufacturing 

plants ee er er ree Tae 
Clerical employes in) non manufactur 

HE PIARES . isc diescwvsscevaworensien tone 51,577,580 
ROUSE Si ccsdwesatsst dancer oessumnasenae 27,220,000 
Salesmen keene’ yh (ea ceurenaass 11,156,000 
Machine shops (no foundry).......+. 16,600,000 
Hotels (no laundry) ......cscesorssces 9,145,500 
Electric street railways ...... Scans 23,410,560 
Counting and blank paper manu 

facturers cote eeeeernens 9,580,068 
SEE acc dueanhcoswwente nen 8,959,325 
Restaurants ...cevses Ritelemene WewreRe es 7,048,060 

In his letter to Manager Hodgkins of 
the Massachusetts rating and inspec- 


tion bureau approving the rates, Com- 
missioner Hardison states that they 
apply to all the companies represented 
in the bureau, “except those mutual 
companies which are paying dividends 
that these rates will not justify. As I 
have ascertained that it is the inten- 
tion of some of the mutual companies 
tt continue to pay dividends at not less 
than their present percentages, which 
percentages in my judgment cannot be 
raintained on the new bureau rates, 
said rates are not approved for such 
mutual companies.” 

In their stead, however, the Security 
Mutual Casualty has stated that its 
rates will be the bureau rates plus 25 
per cent., the American Mutual and the 
Massachusetts Employers Insurance As- 
seciation each submit bureau rates 
plus 10 per cent., and these advanced 
rates are accordingly approved. 


W.N. Bament on Mortégagees 
(Continued from page 13.) 
niortgagor, over an assignee in insol- 
vency of the mortgagee. The right of 
an attaching creditor has also been 
held subordinate to this lien. But where 
the claim under the policy has been as- 
signed after a loss to an innocent pur- 
chaser for value, it has been held that 
his equity was superior to that of the 
mortgagee. The lien of an assignee of 
a mortgage, who has been promised in- 
surance by his assignor, is enforceable 
as to insurance taken out by his as- 
signor after the purchase by such as- 

signor of the mortgaged property. 
Entitled to Protection 
It will be freely conceded that those 
who loan money on real estate are en- 
tilled to fire insurance protection un- 
affected by the acts or neglect of par- 
ties other than themselves. The con- 


the auspices of the Plate Glass Service 
& Information Bureau but on the con- 
trary is being arranged for by a repre- 
sentative committee of non-bureau and 
bureau companies, there being on the 
committee one representative of a one 
line company, one representing a large 


tracts in their favor must necessarily 
be less restrictive in their terms than 
those in favor of the property owners, 
but the propriety of granting indemnity 
to a mortgagee under any kind of a 
special contract attached to the policy 
ci the mortgagor without some special 
consideration is, to say the least, a 
matter of grave doubt to say nothing of 
granting him a contract almost—if not 
entirely—free from conditions, for no 
consideration other than the right of 
subrogation, which in many instances 
may be of no value whatever. 

List of Those Present 


The dinner of the Albany Field Club 
was the largest attended in the history 


of the organization. President: A. T. 
Lovett, of the Fire Association, was 
tcastmaster. Clarence Axman, editor 


of The Eastern Underwriter, discussed 
“The Trials and Tribulations of a Spe- 
cial Agent.” Sidney R. Kennedy, as- 
sistant secretary of the Fidelity-Phenix 
and others were guests of the club. 
Members of the club present included 
Vice-President C. H. Smith, L. & L. & 
G.; Secretary W. N. Van Alstine, Fidel- 
ity-Phenix; Treasurer R. W. Wright, 
Queen; and George Brindley, Hartford; 
B. C. Chittenden, Phoenix of Hartford; 
R. M. Carothers, Caledonian; J. B. 
Dacey, Boston; A. J. Bates, New York 
Underwriters; W. W. Lenox, Martin 
Kunzinger, Charles Leavitt, and C. E. 
Hibbs, General Adjustment Bureau; E. 
-'. Hornboste!, Germania; W. C. Howe, 
German-American; E. C. Jessup, Dela- 
ware Underwriters; J. B. Knox, L. & 
L. & G.; Percy Ling, N. B. & M.; H. F. 
Lesch, Sun; W. B. Lutz, Phoenix of 
London; Joseph Mayers, Niagara; H. 
Kk. Maxson, Continental; R. H. Moore, 
ins. Co., N. A. T. C. Nauity, U. A. of 
N. Y. S.; I. F. Small; Geo. S. Thomp- 
kins, Commercial Union; R. F. Van 
Vranken, Home; L. A. Williamson, 
American Eagle; H. M. Meyers, D. N. 
Iverson. 

present: Thomas 
Edward Poole, W. L. Hill, 
Rice, W. C. Rose, Peter D. 
Kiernan, George H. Russell, Clarence 
H. Russell, Edgar M. Griffiths, C. H. 
Van Allen, A. J. Young, George Ram- 
say, F. P. Van Duzer, Charles A. Porth, 
W L. Oppenheim, J. V. McHarg, W. 
J. Rice. 


Other guests: J. U. Dixon, Newark; 
W OD. Hunter, Westchester; C. H. 
Johnson, U. A. of N. Y. S.; W. A, 
Vaughn, U. A. of N. Y. S.; Mr. Hikok, 
Burlington, Vt. 


Albany agents 
Austin, J. 


Thomas F. 








No Red Tape and 
No Delay 





Incorporated April, 19045 


; Hlinaia 7 Surety Company 


“WE ISSUE SURETY BONDS” 


Liberal Commissions _:: 
WRITE TO DAY 


Local Agents Wanted Everywhere 


134 S. La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


Attractive Contracts 











to observe the rates and other regula. 
tions of the Bureau. These two com. 
panies will probably affiliate themselyes 
again with the Bureau, as soon as some 
satisfactory solution can be found fo; 
two or three problems that have bee 
the ciuse of differences of opinion. 


TO INSURE WORK HORSES 
Hartford Adds New Line—Will 
Write Dairy Cattle—Premiums 
6 to 10 Per Cent. 

The “Two Hartfords” have added an 
important new line to the risks carried 
under the joint mortality policies op 
livestock written by these two Hartford 
companies. In the future, policies wil! 
be written on farms and work horses 
and on dairy cattle. The premiums 
will range from 6 per cent. to 10 per 
cent, and the regular commission paid 
will be 15 per cent. The business will 
be handled by agents of the livestock 
department of the Hartford Fire Insur. 
ance Company and the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity Co., who, for the most 
part, represent the two Hartfords in 
other lines. It is intended that only the 
best classes of farm and general pur. 
pese work horses and mules shall be 
covered. 


Also 


Review of Burglarly 
(Continued from page 17.) 


believing the $1,000 would practically 
cover any loss that he might suffer. 
You will say that it would be poor if 
not bad underwriting to issue a one or 
two thousand dollar policy on any such 
yalues. We will agree with you but if 
one company will not write such a lim- 
ited line, another can be found that 
will and the broker wil] place his busi 
ness where he can find accommodation 


“That burglary insurance, though 
now twenty years old, is still in its 
youth must not be forgotten, While 


it has grown tremendously in popular- 
ity, the point has not yet been reached 
where it is in demand like fire, acci- 
dent and liability insurance, and many 
concessions must be made which, if the 
insurance were recognized as a house 
hold necessity, the companies would 
hesitate to grant. 

New Plan for Coverage Proposed 

“A plan of writing the insurance 
which has considerable merit and 
would insure the companies a premium 
income in fair proportion to the amount 
of risk would be to sub-divide the I 
surance rate into sections; — placing 
jewelry into one, silverware into al 
other, wearing apparel in a third and 
placing all household goods and fur 
nishings in a fourth section, and have 
the insurance written in specific 
amounts on the different sections, rat- 
ing such sections according to thei 
respective risks of loss. This plan has 
been deemed too cumbersome for ador 
tion, and we are, therefore, continuing 
our unjustified course in issuing blank- 
et insurance without any co-insurance 
whatever. The co-insurance plan UW 
der which some small amount of insur 


; : ' < m d 
ance is now being written at oy 
rates, is based on and applies to . 
more valuable personal household @ 


t only 


fects and disregards entirely, no - 
but in 


in the writing of the insurance 
the payment of claims.” 
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[_ Special Talks With Local Agents 





Every agent knows that 
Why sooner or later in the life 
Disability of the average policy it is 


Insurance? necessary to exercise in 
some way measures to 
prevent a lapse. The reasons for laps- 
ing are many and varied, but what- 
are, it becomes necessary 
practically to “sell” the policy all over 
again, says the Standard Accident. 

This is a critical time for the insured, 
and no agent should permit a desirable 
policyholder to allow his insurance to 
lapse without making a strenuous ef- 
fort to prevent it, as thereby he would 
be neglecting a plain duty which he as- 
sumed when undertaking the work of 
carvying protection to the uninsured. 

To educate the public insurance-wise 
is one of the principal functions of the 
agent, and it becomes necessary at such 
a time to exercise that function to a 
greater extent probably than was re- 
quired in the original sale of the pol- 
icy. It is a time when the real pur- 
pose and value of disability protection 
has to be shown up and emphasized. 

A reason very frequently given for 
the lapse of the policy is, “I have been 
paying in to the company for over a 
year now and have never drawn any- 
thing out, so I think I won’t keep it up 
any longer.” It is a remarkable fact 
that with a great many the idea of ac- 
cident and health insurance is that it is 
sort of a lottery and that they must 
“draw out” more than they “pay in” in 
order to be ahead of the “game.” The 
idea of paying for a guarantee against 
loss is forgotten, or overlooked. The 
agent’s job at such a time is to show 
that the actual gain is in having had 
the protection and not suffered a loss. 


Many factors enter into the sale of 
a policy outside of the proposition of 
protection. The agent may have se- 
cured the signature on the dotted line 
by emphasizing the attractive features 
of the policy, or he may have used as 
the final convincing argument the fact 
of the company’s having paid some par- 
ticular claim or number of claims. 
Whatever may have been the main fac- 
tor in getting the policy accepted orig- 
inally, probably in fifty per cent. of 
cases it serves to overshadow the veal 
purpose of the insurance, which is pro- 
tection. The point we are making is 
that a great many people buy accident 
and health insurance without realizing 
that the big reason for having it is to 
have the protection in event of a loss 
rather than to have a disability so as 
to collect indemnity. 

As above stated, one of the functions 
of the agent is to carry on the educa- 
uon of the public—to extend the propa- 
ganda of insurance. His duty is to get 
every insurable risk with whom he may 
come in contact to believe in and ac- 
cept the doctrine which he preaches. 
He must take advantage of whatever 
factor he may to get the individual, his 
‘Prospect,” committed to the idea that 
the doctrine is good; that is, to get him 
‘o buy it. Whatever argument may 
have been used to get him to sign the 
application, it has served to get the 
Individual committed to an acknowl- 
‘dgment that disability protection is a 
Bood thing to have. It is up to the 
agent after that to see that this pro- 
Cess of education is such that the real 
ederlying purpose of insurance—that 
* protection against loss—becomes the 
Principal factor in keeping the insur- 
ance in force. 

— prong with a lapse, it is, as be- 

“ell” the frequently necessary to 
co oe a second time. 
his — his time the agent has in 
mrad cane impertant lead to the big 
hee es A e., the fact that his man 
n the a y acknowledged his belief 
trance con of accident and death in- 

“ nd has paid out some of his 

earned money for the protection. 


Now is the time to bear down hard on 
the real purpose which this protection 
is intended to serve, to make your man 
realize in dead earnest that to have 
been protected without having suffered 


a disability without protection is dis- 
aster. 
* * * 
The Prudential Casu- 
The Fieldman alty Company, of Indi- 
Makes anapolis, has published 
Its Bow the first edition of a 
company organ, which 
it calls, The Fieldman. This first is- 


sue is for distribution to monthly pay- 
ment accident and health agents only. 
The monthly payment department has 
felt the need of such a paper more than 
any other department, which is possi- 
bly due to the fact that the Company 
has a larger number of agents in this 
department than in any other branch 
of the Company’s business. The vol- 
ume is not the largest, but as all of 
the monthly payment business is han- 
died by agents, and there is no broker- 
age business in this line, the number 
of licensed representatives is large com- 
p:red to representatives in other lines. 
The Prudential expects to extend the 
scope of the paper to include the com- 
mercial accident and health, burglary 
ard plate glass departments, and possi- 
biy later on, will also devote a section 
to liability lines. 

The first copy deals largely with in- 
structions rather than general news. 
While it will be the idea to have sub- 
sequent issues contain general instruc- 
t:ons to agents, the Company hopes to 
have many other articles covering mat- 


ters of general interest to its agency 
force. 
iz s s 
How many thousand in- 
How to surance men ask the 
Write More question “How can I 
Accident write more insurance?” 


Probably as many as 
the list of men engaged in the insur- 
ance business, says the Standard Acci- 
cent. The answers have been as varied 
as the styles for womens clothes from 
year to year, but through each correct 
auswer the same stream of fundamen- 
tal principle has carried the thought: 
To sell accident or disability insurance 
is not different in principle than to sell 
ary other commodity of necessity or 
Inxury. No man who can sell any 
kind of insurance can truthfully say “T 
cannot sell accident insurance.” Such 
a remark merely means “IT won’t try 
to sell accident insurance.” Fach in- 
dividual has his own way of approach; 
his own argument; and his own closing 
method; and these methods and argu- 
ments vary as widely as does the per- 
sonality of the seller and of the buyer. 
Perhaps no two men act or talk or 
reason just alike, yet each may follow 
a general rule of action. The road to 
a sale leads on by attention—through 
interest to desire, and then to the goal 
of closing. 

A crafty, scheming, planning solicitor 
way be so crafty, so scheming, and so 
far reaching in his plans, that the road 
over which the prospect should travel 
becomes distasteful, and he escapes. 
After all, frankness, plainness, human- 
ness pays always with all men and 
everywhere. Give enough people a 
chance to say “yes” to a clearly, well 
prepared, short proposition on accident- 
or disability insurance, and the results 
are certain. No salesman of insurance 
can sell every man, but every salesman 
cin make a large percentage of sales 
among prospects seen where the pro- 
position has been tactfully presented 
and the prospect given a reasonable 
chance to buy. The law of average 
works every day, just as it did the day 
before, and as it will for all time to 
come.” 





W. E. SMALL - 
A Strong Casualty Company 


ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS 
AUTOMOBILE 


Georgia Casualty Company 


MACON, GEORGIA 


Surplus and Reserves over $800,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 


BURGLARY 
AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 


President 


HEALTH LIABILITY 
ELEVATOR TEAMS 








Compensation, General 


Prudential Sasualty (Sn. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Write for our SPECIAL BONUS OFFER for 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT AND HEALTH producers 


Other lines written: BURGLARY AND PLATE GLASS Automobile Liability, Prop- 
erty Damage, Collision, Employer’s Liability, 
Liability, Industrial Accident and Health, 


ASSETS OVER A MILLION 
SATISFACTORY SERVICE TO POLICYHOLDERS AND AGENTS 


REAM, IVES AND WRIGHTSON, Eastern Managers, 
24 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


Public, Teams, Elevator, Workmen's 








HOME OFFICE, 


PLATE GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


CHARTERED 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm, Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


47 CEDAR STREET 
1874 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 








HEAD OFFICE 


CHICAGO 
F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 
Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 





Esta 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





blished 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


F. J. WALTERS 


Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 
Resident Managers 
New England 


ENGLAND 
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The Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany in Detroit have very complete 
records of sales efforts, and these rec- 
ords demonstrate conclusively that out 
of each thousand prospects seen and 
iiterviewed 210 sales result. It should 
be remembered too, that adding ma- 
chines cost much more money than 
accident insurance, and every man with 
them is not a prospect, as he is with us. 
Don’t expect to close every one on the 
first call. Leeve the welcome sign out 


MANENII FAWN D) EROGRESG VE 


ORGANIZED 1886 


Nopaw Aventcan Accivewr Insurance © 
. oe te 4010) 3. mG 


CHICAGO 


AGENCY OPENINGS IN 
44 STATES 





fcr your next call. To keep everlast- 
ingly at it is the hard test. 

Luck may live with you for a day, but 
hurd work carries you through the year. 

The best advertising matter in the 
world won't sell accident insurance. It 
can only help to make things easier 
when you call. Our advertising will 
de much to pave the way toward a per- 
sonal solicitation, but without your per- 
sonal call the business can never be 
yeurs. 
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American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direet with the company 






Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 














OUR PLAN LOCATES PROSPECTS FOR OUR 
AGENTS WITHOUT ONE CENT COST TO THEM 








BANKERS LIFE COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA 






























Pensions for Individuals 
Pensions for Superannuated Em- 
ployees of Business Institutions 


Pensions Instead of Legacies Under 
Wills and Trust Agreements 


We can use a few high grade salesmen in this fruit- 
ful, rapidly growing field 


The Pension 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











ONE OF THE BEST FORMS OF 
INSURANCE EVER DEVISED IS THE 










Equitable’s Life Income Policy 


EMBODYING A 


NEW DISABILITY CLAUSE | 


LIM LLL Ml 




















SPECIAL AGENCY OPENINGS 
FOR 


OHIO and ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JACKSON MALONEY, Manager of Agencies 
PHILADELPHIA 
ALL STANDARD FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 


Under this latest form, if the Insured be- 
comes totally disabled the Insured receives 
an income for life equal in amount to the | 
income payable to the Beneficiary after his | 
death, any sums thus paid to the Insured 
being in addition to and in no way reduc- | 
ing the income which the Benefieiary will | 
subsequently receive. It is a form that | 


















Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 


may fairly be said to sell itself. Insurance 
salesmen will do well to investigate. | 
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THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE U. S. 

120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 



































San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 

























U. S. Gash Assets, Dec. 31, 1914 $14,814,383,94 


















Surplus, - = = = 4,841,887.19 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871  3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 






Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 1904 1,051,543.00 











Liverpool 

ano London 
ano Globe 
Insurance Zo. 










Over $147,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 


HENRY W. EATON, MANAGER 
G. W. HOYT, DEPUTY MANAGER 


J. B. KREMER, AssT. DEPUTY MANAGER 
T. A. WEED, AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 


CIMICED 
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